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brand, Emba* natural brown mutation mink 


AUTUMN HAZE 


Superbly designed in Paris for world fashionables — this is AUTUMN HAZE* brand, Emba* natural brown 
mutation mink. Leading couturiers always choose brands of Emba mutation mink for their significant collections 
— chic Canadian women always select Emba mutation mink for the ultimate in personal flattery. Ask your 
furrier to show you the eight other exquisite members of the Emba Royal Family of Fine Furs . . . renowned 


the world over for superb natural bred-in colour and unmatched fur perfection. 
*Trade-marks Mutation Mink Breeders Association Virginia Thoren 
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F In business after business, 


_ BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 
| BRINGS THE BIG RESULTS 
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CUTS BILLING COSTS $10,000 FOR AN OIL DISTRIBUTOR: “Without 
the speed and paper control of our Burroughs Microfilming equip- 
ment, we would have to add another clerk. It has helped us cut billing 
costs $10,000.” 


SIMPLIFIES RECORD CONTROL FOR A BANK: “Our problem of 
adequate records of commercial and special accounts with single 
posting was solved by Burroughs Microfilming . . . cut film costs by 
over half.” 


HOW MANY | 
WAYS CAN 





TIGHTENS ACCOUNTS PAYABLE CONTROL FOR AUTOMOTIVE 


YOU e 
PARTS DISTRIBUTOR: “Burroughs Microfilming helps give us central- 
ized control over accounts payable in 25 branches and 9 warehouses 


This we promise: Right this minute, there are more ways Burroughs- _ through increased speed, accuracy, economy and complete protection.” 
Bell & Howell DEPENDABLE microfilming equipment can benefit 

YOUR business, too, than you could possibly imagine. PROVED ways 

that range from simplifying or improving accounting procedures to 

reducing your record storage space. Talk with the specialist who can 

demonstrate these ways to you. He’s the Burroughs Systems 

Counselor, a man thoroughly at home with the 
management and operating needs of both small 
and large businesses of every kind. Call him at 
our local branch office. Burroughs Adding Machine 
of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ont. 


THE MODERN, LOW-COST MICROFILMING SYSTEM 





“Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 
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For more than 70 years Dominion Bridge has been a pioneer 
in platework design and fabrication for many diversified indus- 
tries. A recent example is the Inconel-clad sulphate digester shown 
above — the first of its type made in Canada — now in operation 


at the Duncan Bay, B.C. mill of Crown-Zellerbach. 


Constant research, unsurpassed technical resources and long 
experience enable us to offer outstanding service in this special- 


ized field of platework design and fabrication. 


Shown at right are three examples of the work of our plate- 


work division which serves every important Canadian industry. 


For complete information on Dominion Bridge Platework Service write for Catalogue 
No. PG-100 to the nearest branch of Dominion Bridge Company Limited. P'ants at: 
Montreal , Ottawa . Toronto . Winnipeg . Calgary «+ Vancouver — Assoc. Company 
plants at: Amherst, N.S. « Quebec . Sault Ste. Marie « Edmonton. 


Divisions: Platework * Structural * Boiler * Mechanical *« Warehouse 


TURBINE SCROLL CASE 


TWIN SHELL CONDENSER 


Lominion Cridje 
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: How much more 
do you need 


, to buy that 
| HOME oF your OWN’ 





Are you any nearer this 


year to making that all-important 
down-payment? Or were 
your last twelve months of hard 
work wasted — as far as 
your savings are concerned? 
Your savings are the only part 
of your income that can buy 
the deeds to your ‘dream’ house. 
So — start saving in earnest 
at the Bof M from now on... 
and move closer with each 


sav-day to “meving in* dav! 
pa} ; ; 


WY BANE 


11 OM CAMADIANS 





BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 
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Letters 


Wenner-Gren Land 





The stateme nat the Trench has 
be c t 
nething to develop it. If 
2 vith German. Swed 
. 
sh. Englis 1 1adian business men. 
c ypen up and develop the Trench. it 
mavV make 1e SuUCOD 1ickel and Labra- 
: 
do yn developments look small. Here’s 
hoping lis m be a contin on of 
le =spectac ivance shown in the 
past few vears bv BC 

( RIA VALTER LIVER 
Grand Old Men 
‘ 

S$ strange to see George Washington 
nMamed in a Canadian paper as a Grand 
Vid nr hin Ss anarm es 
Old Man—Washington the enemy of the 
Crown 2e Empire ne L_OVaiISTS It Ss 








ns memo [It is not surprising that a 
-vear-old Canadian boy recentiv asked 
Isn Us OoUr g is Ne picked {t tne 
Stars and Stripes on a page of national 
W ugon SA or ngoism but 
s a lack o rdinary consistent 
Canadian lovalt 
VINNIP WIL \ RN 
aa \/ jim nC Fi en - 
act r ‘ 
> 
Books and Readers 
Robertson Davies, in his excellent review 
9t Chauce epeated speaks of the 
gene eader Sure ‘there ain't no 
such anim Would the “general read 
er” be le business man who. skims 
1 yUEgNH nagaZzine nd OOKS ne 
% Wns ) y een- ge ] onter VNO s 
n mn ous reade who can sta 
\ om the printed page’? Would he 
be person Ae m son VNO reads onl 
uc echnic ournals as interest him? 
Would he be a person like me. a semi- 
nvalid. who reads five books a week, 
ouvs Tovnbee for relaxation and goes 
rough Simone de Beauvoir’s Second Sex 
n veek-end Robertson Davies 
d add th laucer should be read 
, F enc ccen 
VESTMOUNT, QUE.. MARGUERITE GEYMONAT 
Robert Mackenzie is neither glib nor 


ogical when he attacks Robertson Davies 


writings as “incoherent Presbyterian war- 
blings”. He may admire Camus as much 
as he wishes, but if something is incoher- 
ent to him he must not conclude that it 
is so to everyone else—unless, of course 
Mr. Mackenzie is the fountainhead of 
wisdom and understanding. 


COBDEN, ONT. KEITH EARLS 


One always enjoys Robertson Davies, and 
“Drawing the Line” was no exception. 
However. I would like to submit that in 
my personal viewing (over 70 years), we 
have never. in Canada, the U.S. or Britain. 
had a cartoonist excel Bengough of To- 
ronto and the journal Grip, in which his 
cartoons appeared Who remembers 
his “Chalk Talks”? We do lack really 
good cartoonists—the U.S. daubers and 
comic strips have done their damnedest. 


SASKATOON 4. G. HOPKINS 


Me Too 


Morley Callaghan has missed a point too 
that CBC television is “too 
Professor McLuhan criticized 
the CBC for saying “Me Too”, by copy- 
ing its “culture” from book and newspaper 
rather than establish 
television as a legitimate art-form in its 


In saying 


bookish”, 


forms Striving to 
right. It was all too clear on the 
Professor being interviewed on “Tabloid” 

the CBC could not understand him 


er 


own 
that 

[ endorse the lament on University 
University populations in- 
and the trend is towards commut- 
ing to class rather than living in Univer- 
sity residences. the undergraduate will in- 
evitably become a stereo-type. conditioned 
by the drab environment from which he 
“Me Too” to 
an acade- 


comes. so that he may cry 
society rather than “Et tu?” at 
mic community. 

IRONTO J. C. WILSON 


“Can- 


: 
a 
that the 


Morley Callaghan’s 
Me-Too Sickness” 
unsuspecting man_ is 


bewailing of 
reveals 
himself in 
This is 


ada’s 
poor. 
danger of becoming a “Me Too” 
than Mr. Callaghan 


However. my quarrel with Mr. Callaghan 


no better deserves 
is not that he deplores “Me Tooism” but 
that he stamps all Canadians with the 
and of the company he has been keep- 
ng. His appraisal of Canadians reads like 
a travelogue written by a 
club cars of the 
trains, the lobbies of 
big hotels, the luncheon meet- 


ings of big business with a 


man who has 
Canada from the 


transcontinental 


Seen 
Canada’s 
executives, 
side trip to a city supermarket. 
The indivil 


alists in this country are 
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Residential School for Girls 


ALM AF, 


COLLEGE 


Founded 1876, Higt 
School including 
Grade Xill. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Interior 
Decoration, Home 
Economics, Music. 


Write for prospectus. 


Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
Principal 


OPENS Sept. 11,1957 | 
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NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50c) per share, Canadian funds, has 
been declared by the Directors of 
Noranda Mines, Limited, payable 
June 14 to Shareholders of record 
May 17, 1957. 


By Order of the Board, 


C. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary 








Toronto, Ontario. 
April 26, 1957. 








LOBLAW COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend for 
quarter ending May 31, 1957, has been de- 
clared on the capital stock of the Company 
as follows: 


Preferred SMares .....02.:.6. 60 cents 
Cumulative Redeemable per share 
Class “A” SiWAYVGE. 2. ccs cecaccs 10 cents 

per share 
Class “B” Sbares ...4 0608 .s6 10 cents 


per share 
The dividend will be payable June 1, 1957, 
to shareholders of record at close of business 
on the 8th day of May, 1957. The transfer 
books will not be closed. Payment will be 
made in Canadian Funds 


By Order of the Board 


R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary 


Toronto, April 26th, 1957 


SNP) 


ot" Complete 
Production Service 
on your 
Advertising 
and Publication 


Printing 
WwW 
Falurday A ight Sress 
71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
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not to be found in these strongholds of 
conformity 

Mr. Callaghan is disconcerted because 
“in the House of Commons an honorable 
member rose to complain that long-haired 
programs such as the ballet Swan Lake 
got on national television”. The point is 
that Swan Lake is borrowed culture. A 
country so newly aware of its nationhood 
hungers for something reflecting Cana- 
dian culture. Mr. Callaghan goes on to 
say that a professor considered CBC tele- 
vision too bookish. Could it be that what 
the professor meant was too. British- 
bookish? You will not find those same 
people complaining about the Canadian 
flavor of Roger Lemelin’s revealing tele- 
vision treatise on French Canada. or say- 
ing that Eskimo carvings are too “arty”. 
On the contrary. Canadian hearts swell 
with pride at these manifestations of pure 
Canadiana. It’s true that our special 
brand of culture has not developed in 
step with our hunger for it. but a sub- 
stitute is unpalatable. nevertheless 
WINNIPEG LILLIAN MAIN 


Nuclear Tests 


In view of recent statements on the 
effects of radio active fallout... I 
believe the citizens of Canada are at least 
entitled to hear what stand the candidates 
for election to the House of Commons 
are prepared to take on the all-important 
issue Of nuclear tests. Surely if the coun- 
try responsible for the production of such 
a large percentage of world uranium is 
silent on this issue. then there can be no 
control. and the fate of future genera- 
tions rests with the roll of the dice. 


PORT HOPE, ONT JOANNE YOUNG 


Astrav in Paris 
Your fine article about France. the chosen 
land of tourism. was much appreciated 

I] hope that the Valentre Bridge 
picture will guide many tourists to such 
rather unknown but very attractive prov- 
inces like the Quercy (Cahors) and many 
others. 

Your photographer got 
up somehow: The Terrace Cafe is not in 
Montmartre. but in the Qwartier Lati 
and the dome in the background is not 
the Sacré-Coeur. but the Pantheon 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT R 


himself mixed 


KAYSER 
Editor’s note: Our error—as several other 


sharp-eved readers have pointed out 


I wish to congratulate you on this excel- 
lent contribution to the promotion of 
understanding and good relationship be- 
tween our countries. It seems to me that 
not only this type of information but also 
the general contents of this whole issue, 
should please your readers by giving them 
more and better material than ever 


MONTREAL ROBERT HOLLIER 


French Government Tourist Office 
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for families 
in historic 


Orvitanio 
Kvow MY Orvtanio Beiter 
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ONTARIO TRAVEL ; 
702 Parliament Bldgs. Toronto : 

i 

Send FREE literature to ; 
a 

Name , 
i 

a t 
Address encased me - y 
Post Office ; 
Ontario Department of Travel & Publicity ‘ 
Hon. Bryan L. Cathcart— Minister : 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 





Notice is hereby given tnat 
a dividend at the rate of fifty 


cents per share pon the paid- 
up capital stock of this banl 
has been declared for the cur- 
rent quarter and will be pay- 
1 1 1 4 _ 
ible at tne Dank init its 
branches on and after Satur- 
dav. the Ist dav of June. 1957 
to shareholders of record at the 
g ; a 

close ot business OI! the 30th 


day of April, 1957. 
By Order ol the Board. 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 


General Man iger. 


Montreal, Que., April 16, 1957. 








Ottawa Letter 


by John A. Stevenson 


Political Pilgrims’ Progress 


PRIME MINISTER St. Laurent, husbanding 
his strength at 75, has given Mr. Diefen- 
baker a head start in his cross-country pil- 
grimage for the courtship of the voters. 
The managers of the Liberal campaign 
are praying that he will be able to stage 
a farewell performance of the “folksy” 
talks at whistle-stops, which allured so 
many voters to his side in the last two 
elections. and can once more gain ac- 
ceptance for his self-drawn portrait of the 
ll-wise benevolent “Uncle Louis”, who 
soul above the crude warfare of 
partisan politics. But there is evidence 
that a good deal of the gilt has been worn 
off this particular gingerbread. 

Mr. Diefenbaker evidently intends to 
range into every corner of the country to 
expound his views and policies. He has 
wisely decided not to spread the net of 
his indictment of the Government too 
wide. but to restrict its scope to five basic 
issues. with first place being given to the 
restoration of the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment and its rescue from the autocratic 
dictatorship of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Coldwell has too recently — sur- 
mounted a heart attack to undertake more 
than seven speeches, but nowadays Stan- 
ley Knowles is rated only a little inferior 
to his leader as an advocate of the Social- 
ist creed. 

The Social Credit party started its so- 
called “March on Ottawa” with a great 
fanfare of trumpets at a convention in 
Toronto at which all their foremost speak- 
ers as usual spiced their orations with a 
flavor of religious evangelism; a program 
which offered panaceas for all our prob- 
lems and troubles was unanimously ad- 
opted. It is hard to reconcile the pledge 
to cut taxation by 30 per cent with the 
promise to raise old age pensions from 
$46 to $100 per month. This vote-catch- 
ing bribe to the aged must frighten the 
western tycoons who are reputed to be 
the chief source of the party’s campaign 
funds. In Eastern Canada the Social 
Crediters’ search for presentable candi- 
dates is encountering difficulties. 

There is little prospect of a fulfilment 
of the rather plaintive hope of Mr. St. 
Laurent that the tragic fate of E. Herbert 
Norman and the attendant revelations 
will not be made an issue in the election. 


all-wise 


\ 
nas a 
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While Mr. Diefenbaker declared that he 
would only make an issue of one aspect 
of the affair—the Government’s deception 
of Parliament—others are less merciful. 

It was all to the credit of Mr. Pearson 
that he made such a wholehearted defence 
of Mr. Norman and his record. But not 
a few roses were stripped from his chap- 
let by some of his later utterances and 
actions. The letters which he wrote to 





John Diefenbaker: Nook and cranny. 


the Montreal Gazette and the Toronto 
Globe and Mail left several pertinent 
questions unanswered and did little to 
clear up the mental confusion of a_be- 
wildered public. 

Mr. Pearson and the whole Cabinet 
remain on trial on four damaging charges: 
that they were the real originators of the 
Senatorial witch-hunt at Washington 
against Mr. Norman by making available 
an RCMP report which branded Mr. 
Norman as a Communist, that they did 
nothing to damp down the great wave of 
anti-American sentiment which swept 
over the country in April, that there was 
a deplorable economy of truth in certain 
ministerial statements to Parliament, and 
that it was major error of judgment to 
accredit Egypt, a country which is no- 
toriously a satellite of Russia, a diplo- 
mat with a taint of Communism on his 
record. 

At Ottawa an interesting by-product of 
the Norman affair is the jubilation of the 





admirers of Mr. Harris, Mr. Pearson’s 
chief rival for the Liberal leadership, 
over the latter’s unhappy plunge into a 
sea of troubles. They calculate that Mr. 


’ Pearson’s defence of an official with a 


Communist past will be a black mark 
against him in the eyes of the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic church and such 
members of its faith as will be delegates 
at the Liberal convention which chooses 
a successor to Mr. St. Laurent. 

Political weight at Ottawa of the ori- 
ginal Atlantic provinces is relatively 
much weaker than it was 50 years ago, 
but compensation has been found in the 
inclusion of Newfoundland. Between them 
the four provinces of this region have 
33 Federal seats, of which at the dissolu- 
tion the Liberals held 26, the Progressive 
Conservatives 6 and the CCF 1. 

The popularity of the benefits of Can- 
ada’s program of social security in a 
community where poverty was endemic 
in the outlying settlements has made 
Newfoundland more or less a_ pocket 
borough of the Liberal party. Only in 
the two seats of the capital, St. John’s, 
where the entry into Confederation is 
still unpopular, are the Conservatives 
credited with a chance of victory. 

In Nova Scotia, the replacement of a 
provincial Liberal Ministry by a Progres- 
sive Conservative administration under a 
competent leader, Robert Stanfield, has 
naturally improved the prospects of Mr. 
Diefenbaker and his party. Conservatives 
will strive to exploit the widespread feel- 
ing prevalent in Nova Scotia (in com- 
mon with her neighbors) that Ottawa 
has shown a culpable apathy towards her 
fortunes. It remains to be seen whether 
the belated efforts of the St. Laurent 
Ministry to appease this resentment by 
concessions about freight rates and guaran- 
tees of Federal help for new power de- 
velopments have had any success. 

The Liberals claim that their two seats 
in Halifax, another pair in Cape Breton, 
Lunenburg (held by Mr. Winters, the 
Minister of Public Works), Shelburne- 
Yarmouth-Clare and Antigonish-Guysbo- 
rough are all reasonably safe for them. 
George C. Nowlan is expected to hold 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings for the Tories and 
Clarence Gillis cannot be beaten in the 
solitary stronghold of the CCF east of 
Ottawa, Cape Breton South. But the re- 
maining three seats held by the Liberals, 
Pictou, Colchester and Cumberland, are 
all rated vulnerable to a vigorous attack 
by good candidates. The voters of the 
two first-named counties may well decide 
that they want more vigorous spokesmen 
at Ottawa than the two elderly political 
warhorses who now represent them: H. B. 
McCulloch, who sits for Pictou is nearly 
80 and has said very little in 
Parliament since he entered it in 1940 
and Gordon T. Purdy aged 68 who sits 
for Colchester has been almost equally 
silent. A. R. Lusby, who holds Cumber- 
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land, is under 50 and has shown some 
parliamentary ability, but his majority in 
1953 was only 597 and the seat has been 
more often’in Tory than in Liberal hands. 

In New Brunswick the Progressive 
Conservatives were greatly elated, when 
in September, 1955, their candidate J. C. 
Van Horne, unexpectedly won in a by- 
election for the Restigouche-Madawaska 
seat, which has always been counted a 
firm fortress of Liberalism. But at Otta- 
wa, Mr. Van Horne has conducted him- 
self as a sort of rogue elephant of his 
party and in this role has often caused 
his leaders acute embarrassment by the 
violence of his speeches. One of his as- 
saults upon Mr. Gregg, the Minister of 
Labor, was so outrageously unfair that 
a veteran member of Mr. Van Horne’s 
own party sent a note across to Mr. 
Gregg, in which he intimated that he and 
other colleagues deplored Mr. Van 
Horne’s performance. Mr. Diefenbaker 
did his party no good in New Brunswick 
when he publicly eulogized Mr. Van 
Horne as a valiant and valuable champion 
of Conservative principles. 

With a Progressive Conservative Mini- 
stry well entrenched at Fredericton and 
able to help Federal allies, the Liber- 
als, while they are confident of keeping 
Northumberland, Kent and Westmorland, 
admit they will have to fight hard to 
retain their other three seats. Mr. Gregg, 
although personally popular, is reported 
to be in some danger in York-Sunbury, 
and in Charlotte A. W. Stuart’s majority 
has always been narrow, never exceed- 
ing 1,000 and in two elections as low as 
30 and 58. The Liberals hope to regain 
Restigouche-Madawaska, but have little 
prospect of beating Thomas Bell in St. 
John-Albert, Col. A. J. Brooks in Sussex 
and G. W. Montgomery in  Victoria- 
Carleton. 

Since the general election of 1930 the 
Liberals have held at least three of Prince 
Edward Island’s four seats but their 
majorities have usually been slim. To- 
day the Progressive Conservatives of the 
island have a promising representative 
at Ottawa in Wing-Commander Angus 
Maclean (Queens) and the Liberals have 
no local champion who can match him as 
a campaigner. Moreover, the Liberal pro- 
vincial Ministry is in financial difficulties 
which were increased by the sudden dis- 
covery that the Federal Treasury was 
“dunning” it for the recovery of an over- 
payment of 1.4 million made to it through 
a stupid error in Ottawa’s estimate of 
the island’s population. Mr. Harris has 
tried to sweeten this bitter pill by per- 
mitting repayments of this debt in in- 
stalments but on the island dark suspi- 
cions are being voiced that the error was 
deliberately designed at Ottawa to in- 
volve the Matheson Ministry in such fi- 
nancial embarrassment that the island 
could only be rescued by a merger with 
New Brunswick. 
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Our Illustrated CATALOGUE describes a complete 
list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Perennials and 
Roses. Mailed free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 
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AUSTRIAN PINE, 
useful as a specimen. 











HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18 


SALES STATIONS: 

2827 Yonge St., Toronto 

Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
Queen Elizabeth Way, 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 cloverleaf. 
650 Montée de Liesse. St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Que 












than advertising in any other 
Canadian magazine 


Saturday Night opens doors that lead to sales 
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MAJESTI * is the trade-mark for the magnificent natural dark ranch mink produced by Canada Mink Breeders. Its deep 
midnight splendour makes costume elegance wherever it goes, however it’s moulded — in stoles, capelets or greatcoats. You’ll love its rich 
softness. Your admirers will love the way its dark beauty frames your face. Be sure to ask your furrier for MAJESTIC* CANADA MINK. 


Virginia Thoren *Canada MInk Breeders 
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Television 
Performance 


Unknown Factor 


In Winning 
Elections 


by John A. Irving 





The Liberals practically have to be dragged 
screaming to the studios. Tories are as bad. 
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It is to be doubted that the CCF and Social 
Crediters could have survived without radio. 


ILL TELEVISION make a significant impact on Canadian 

politics during the current election campaign? Is TV likely 
to become the dominating factor in Canadian politics that it has 
already become in the United States? Is the use of TV in political 
campaigns a genuine threat to the democratic process? 

It is, of course, much too early to give firm answers to these 
important questions. But an analysis of the use of radio and 
television by politicians in the past may indicate the wave of the 
future. 

The political possibilities of radio first became apparent during 
the prolonged and hectic U.S. Democratic Convention of 1924. 
In Eastern Canada it is generally assumed that, while radio has 
been a very influential factor in American politics for a generation, 
it has played only a very minor role in Canada. Such an assump- 
tion implies that Canada ends at North Bay or Sudbury. 

It was in the West that first the Social Credit and later the CCF 
parties learned to use radio effectively. In fact, it may be doubted 
whether they could have become major political parties without 
radio. Through widespread and long-continued use of radio, the 
new parties broke up the Liberal and Progressive Conservative 
parties in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia and there- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 











Is the Gordon Report on the wrong 


stimulus could come from within. 





Magnificent seascapes abound—and 
provide a superb lure for tourists. 


Peggy's Cove, NS, is a landmark for 
mariners, an attraction for artists. 








track on Maritime affairs? Here are 


some suggestions that the economic 





Aerial view of Rustico, PEI; 
the way of life is distinct. 


Fish and Fog: 


Maritime Prospects 


by John D. Pattison 


A‘ ONE TIME the Maritimes were in the vanguard of 

continental growth. That was in the era of wind, 
wood, and water, when the industries of forest, fish and 
fur were of leading importance. 

Although Confederation has frequently been blamed 
for the ills of Canada’s east coast, the decline was in the 
cards before 1867. Economic activity was shifting from 
the east coast into the fast-growing hinterland, leaving 
the Maritimes far behind. New markets in Ontario and 
Quebec were too far away. The industries that grew with 
the industrial revolution—coal and steel—were unable 
to compete effectively with their inland counterparts, or 
with low cost industry abroad, and they could not be 
supported by the limited local market. 

From almost the beginning of the Canadian nation 
these facts have frustrated inhabitants of the Maritime 
provinces. Lacking opportunities and prosperity at home, 
large numbers of Maritimers looked for them abroad. 
They went to the central provinces and to the West. To 
our cost, many went to the even more rapidly growing 
United States. The great loss thus suffered has been an 
almost unqualified gain to the regions where these people 
have settled. 

Those who stayed behind have paid a price in terms 
of material things; however, this has been countered by 
the priceless possessions of a way of life quite distinct 
from that of the hustling, bustling, booming economies 
that are the common denominator of North American 
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society. A placid, unhurried existence, in a locale of great 
beauty and charm, well supplied with necessities and 
unaware of missing luxuries—all this has given Mari- 
timers a standard of contentment not easily matched 
elsewhere. 

Into this peaceful situation dropped the findings of 
the Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. As if 
stumbling on something unexpected, something new, a 
shocked Commission reveals that, in a Canada boasting 
of its wealth and its abundance, there is a large area of 
backwardness, underdevelopment, and even poverty. The 
obvious was noted—that the productivity of Maritime 
workers has not approached the levels reached in other 








Pulp mill on the Madawaska River at Edmundston, NB. 
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Lobster traps piled near 
Yarmouth Light, NS; better 
marketing could probably 
give East Coast fishermen 
higher, steadier incomes. 





Coastal vessels 


exported or not sold at all. 


parts of the country; in terms of levels of living and 
necessary services, these provinces were lagging far 
behind. 

These findings were facts that Maritime leaders have 
been muttering for half a century or more. An earlier 
Royal Commission had clearly defined them two de- 
cades ago. The new report pessimistically predicts a 
continuation of existing conditions, implying that destiny 
holds little that is bright for these hardy Canadians. It 
observes that irresistible economic forces may compel 
many to follow the well-trod paths of emigration in quest 
of a future elsewhere. 

Acknowledging a national responsibility for depressed 
areas, the Report then recommends several palliatives 
that could help to provide a somewhat better future. 
Practically all of these bear the hallmarks of subsidy 
and hand-out—although this is specifically denied. 

The report summarizes its recommendations saying, 
“What is required is a positive and comprehensive ap- 
proach to the problem of the Atlantic region. With this 
objective, it is suggested that the people of Canada as a 
whole might (sic) be willing to assist the people of the 
Atlantic provinces . . .” Such solutions suggest charity 
rather than legitimate claims. They are not consistent 
with a society built on private initiative, enterprise and 
energy—whence our national achievements have sprung. 
This article does not concern itself with what the Cana- 
dian people might do: rather, it deals with what Canada, 
and its Federal government, should do, and what the 
Maritimes could do for themselves. More important, the 
Commission’s proposals seem out of place with the spirit 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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at Murray 
Harbor, PEI; cash crops of 
fish, potatoes, etc., must be 











































The Three Wise Men, 
Lange, Gaetano and 
Pearson, looked for 
ways to extend NATO. 





NATO: An Allianee|Se 


ae eens alliances often have been fragile structures 

with facades of durability concealing the paste. For 
many generations the classical system of states using the 
neat equations of power to balance strength with fears 
led to treaty relations that sought safety by anticipating 
the worst. But behind every engagement by one state to 
another lay the “higher” demands of “vital national inter- 
ests” to which a promise must be sacrificed if other and 
“better” alignments spelled power, expansion and the 
interim protection of victory. 

Metternich’s Concert of Europe was born out of the 
need to defend the remains of the early modern status 
quo against the rampaging nationalism and power of 
revolutionary and Napoleonic France. As France de- 
clined and Germany rose, European alliance policies 
shifted to meet the new power that Bismark and Prussia 
were forging out of the fragmented pan-German world. 
The Anglo-French Entente at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, with the Russian Czar a cumbersome ally in the 
East, offset the growing threat of the Triple Alliance 
among Germany, Austria and Italy and set the fatal 
chess board for the pieces that were to move with such 
destruction in World War I. 

The new entities that enlarged the purely European 
world of power to a global scale were the rise of Japan, 
the great and unexpected strength of the United States, 
and the transformation of Russia from its heavy medieval 
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mass to the beginnings of the revolution and its ever- 
widening challenges we have known since 1918. 

In those interwar years what was new on the level of 
power was not only these emerging giants to match the 
traditional strength of Britain, France and Germany, 
but the adoption of methods to organize the problems 
of maintaining peace through the League of Nations 
on the one hand and a series of special alliances and 
agreements on the other. The League failed to keep the 
peace and thus disclosed that the real sources of safety 
for states still lay in their own strength combined with 
that of their most powerful friends. 

Even here the interwar network of non-aggression 
pacts built up by the USSR, and the treaties by which 
France tried to surround herself with a “cordon sani- 
taire”’, all fell the moment they were tested by conflicting 
aims or the demands of sheer survival. 

With the end of World War II, the prime global facts 
for politics and peace were the strength of the USSR 
and her border empire now reaching into Europe as far 
west as the Elbe; the disappearance, for the time, of 
Japan and Germany—the two aggressors, with each 
almost single-handedly battling to victory in Europe and 
Eastern Asia; the atomic and industrial power of the 
United States; and the manifest decline from the very 
front rank of armed authority of the peoples of Britain 
and France. 
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Fear hastened the North 

















Atlantic Alliance; what 
happens when ideas and 


fears of nations change? 


by Maxwell Cohen 


New chief of ground 
forces, Gen. Speidel 
takes French salute. 


cejSeeking a Reason 


The great umbrella for war prevention that was to be 
provided by the United Nations slowly exposed its rents 
















f by 1947 as the cold rains of disillusion fell from the 
e clouds of Soviet intransigence. But liberated Western 
r | Europe now had behind it the power of the United 
s States, not distantly across the Atlantic but already in 
S vigorous occupation of defeated Germany and in the 
d | massive economic assistance provided by the Marshall 
e Plan. Britain, too, was both receiver and giver since now 
y British arms were committed on the Continent to help 
h hold back any early revival of German power. 
Yet the United States and Britain temporarily in Lord Ismay (left) hands over as NATO 
n Europe alone could not insure safety. The Berlin Block- Secretary General to Belgium's Spaak. 
h ade, the coup in Czechoslovakia, Greece, the pressures 
c on Turkey, the creation of the Cominform and above 
g all, the contrast between the rapid demobilization of the oe ee ee ee ae 
United States and the size of the conventional arms supreme commander, with Gen. Speidel. 
s strength of the Soviets and their chained satellites, . ta 
R pressed upon all the need to revive the military power am igs 
ir f West Europe, to increase and stabilize the armed y 
yf leadership of the United States and the United Kingdom 
h in Europe, and to create institutions that would trans- 
d form an earlier wartime alliance into a lasting system. 
e Finding a nucleus in the Brussels Five-Power Treaty 
Vy of March 1948, which joined in military union France, 
n the United Kingdom and the Benelux countries, thinking 
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Those Happiness Pills 


“Cheerful and loving-like”’ is what 
most people would like to be. But 


sometimes serenity packs dangers. 





by Brian Cahill 





Ms CANADIANS are becoming jittery about tranquilizers. 

Some doctors and a host of sociologists, clergymen, writers and others 
whose business or hobby it is to be concerned about the public weal, are 
exhibiting symptoms of anxiety about the vast quantities of happiness pills 
now (to use one of their favorite phrases) pouring across the counters of 
the nation’s drugstores. 

People who write medical articles for women’s magazines and similar pub- 
lications are becoming positively tense about the matter. 

“Happiness doesn’t come in pills!” warns one author. 

The pill affects different people “Tranquilizers can ruin your health!” yelps another. 
in different ways. For some, The burden of their message seems to be that too many people are using 
they are energizers . . . too many tranquilizers too freely and that the physical and mental health 
of the nation is threatened thereby. 
Is this true? 

My personal feeling is that it is not. But perhaps I am prejudiced because 
I have been using a very good tranquilizer with very satisfactory results for 
a good many years. 

On those occasions when the world is too much 
for me it is my habit to repair to some respectable 
bar or some congenial club, knock back one quick 
one and then take another slowly, the while I discuss 








While for others, they represent relaxation, tem- 
' . 

i porary peace of mind, and a release from a 
crowd of nagging, day-to-day worries. 


Not all “tranquilizers” come in handy 
| tablet form. Music has long been rec- 
ognized as a balm for troubled minds. 
' 
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The pressures of modern-day living 
make for a straight-jacket existence. 


the affairs of the day with the bartender or some fellow seeker of surcease. 

This procedure, I have found, reduces anxiety, quells unreasonable fears 
and induces a sense of well-being that is carried over into the rest of the 
day’s activities. I almost invariably emerge in a better frame of mind than 
when I entered. For some time afterwards, I tend to be effective in a business 
conference, relaxed and cheerful in social situations, warm and out-going in 
personal relationships. 

This effect of one of mankind’s oldest remedies for tension and anxiety 
has long been known and noted even by people who for one reason or another 
do not take advantage of it on their own behalf. Remember what George 
Bernard Shaw has Eliza Doolittle say about her mother’s sage method of 
dealing with her unemployed, depressed husband? The mother slipped him 
a shilling and chased him off to the local with the admonition not to return 
until he had “drunk himself cheerful and loving-like’’. 

The quite serious point I would like to make here is that ever since man 
came down from the trees and formed a social group he has employed various 
artificial means of reducing the tensions and anxieties associated with social 
living. Some have used opium, some have used tea or coffee, some have 
used tobacco, some have used alcohol, some have used phenobarbital. And 
some have obtained relief from their inner tensions by banding together and 
trying to prohibit their fellows from using opium or tea or coffee or tobacco 
or alcohol or phenobarbital. 

I know a woman who spends most of her time trying to persuade her 
husband to give up his reasonable refreshment of six or eight glasses of beer 
a day. She practically lives on Aspirin. 

To my mind the tranquilizers are merely one more agent through which 
modern man seeks to ease his difficult way in an age of increasingly complex 
relationships with himself and the world about him. 

As is the case with any similar agent the tranquilizers may be abused. 
And they may lead to the creation of problems that have basically nothing 
to do with the tranquilizers themselves. 

The use of chloropromazine, the first of the synthetic tranquilizers, was 
pioneered in North America by Dr. Heinz E. Lehmann of the Verdun Protes- 
tant Hospital, a large institution for the mentally ill located near Montreal. 

He has found the drug to be revolutionary in its effect. Patients who had 
had to be restrained for years can now be treated in open wards and many 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Pills sometimes backfire. One man became so enthusiastic 
after a dosage, he talked himself right out of his job. 
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Over-indulgence can produce 

hangovers—a reaction not un- 

common when another form of 
“tranquilizer” is abused. 
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The real fortune awaits the man who 
comes up with a_ tranquilizer which 
will effectively quiet fretful infants. 
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Fitzgibbons with Cecil B. DeMille on the set of “The Ten Commandments” during a Hollywood visit. 


Fitzgibbons and his Shadow World 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


OME YEARS ago J. J. Fitzgibbons was formally initiated 
into the Sarcee Indian Tribe. The title he was given 
on this occasion was Chief Moving Shadows. 

There was a good deal more than poetry in this de- 
signation. As President of the Famous Players Corpora- 
tion, which controls 400 moving picture houses, and 
includes two television stations among its holdings, Fitz- 
gibbons is responsible for the shadows that move daily 
across hundreds of screens in every Province in Canada. 
Probably no one in the Dominion can lay better claim 
to the Sarcee title than J. J. Fitzgibbons. 

The executive offices of the Famous Players Corpora- 
tion are on the top floor of the Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto. The paneled walls in the elevator lobby are 
hung with pictures of screen stars and there are shaded 
lights and flowers on the reception desk. There are no 
flowers in the President’s office, and no portraits of 
movie-stars. The Fitzgibbons’ gallery displays a large 
picture of Winston Churchill, another of Churchill and 
Roosevelt at Quebec, a faded photograph of Calvin 
Coolidge being presented with a gold pass to Famous 
Players. In addition there are leather-covered chairs and 
a television set which faces the big, workmanlike desk. 
Nothing in these rather spare and conservative arrange- 
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ments suggests an executive suite in the moving picture 
industry, and there is very little in J. J. Fitzgibbons, who 
is also rather spare and conservative in appearance, to 
fill out the portrait of the moving picture executive. He 
is quiet, friendly, and undogmatic in conversation. His 
extraordinary talent for promotion and organization 
must stand on its record. No one would be likely to 
Suspect it from his manner. 

John Joseph Fitzgibbons was born in Meriden, Con- 
necticut, where his parents died while he was still a 
baby. He was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. William Slack, 
owners of a small local theatre. Thus he grew up in the 
world of entertainment. It was, to be sure, on a rather 
modest period scale, and when his foster brother de- 
cided to branch out into the newly thriving nickolodeon 
business, J. J. Fitzgibbons went along as projectionist. 

In 1915 he bought himself a camera and became a 
freelance newsreel cameraman. In two years he had ac- 
quired enough capital to buy into a chain of New 
England moving picture houses. From this point on, he 
expanded happily in the widening field of popular enter- 
tainment. 

In a short time he sold out his interest in the New 
England chain and joined the Paramount-Publix Theatres 
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Corporation. Under young Fitzgibbons, moving pictures 
circuits now began to expand like a chain-letter series. 
He took charge of the entire New England division and 
in 1930 was asked to join Famous Players Canadian 
Corporation as director of theatre operations. In 1941, 
he was made President of a company that now stretched 
its chain of theatres across the Dominion. 

From the beginning, Fitzgibbons combined a talent 
for organization with the liveliest possible interest in 
experimentation. He has always enjoyed experimenting 
—with ideas, with audiences, most of all with technical 
improvizations. 

In his New England period he introduced sound 
equipment into one of his theatres at a time when the 
innovation, from the point of view of the head office, 
looked like the act of a mad sorcerer’s apprentice. As 
it worked out, the new talking screen spoke up barely 
in time to save the experimenter from being fired from 
the corporation. Since then, he has been the first to 
welcome each new screen development as it arose. The 
public, he has found, is never more than a short jump 
behind the novelties devised for its entertainment. Fitz- 
gibbons likes to keep a long jump ahead. 

The only department in which he is slow to make 
changes is in his staff. If there is firing to be done, he 
does it with pain and reluctance. Even reprimands are 
delivered with so much sensitivity and concern that the 
guilty party is likely to go away feeling warmed rather 










Television and movies 
can live side by side 


this expert believes. 





In his office: top floor of 
Toronto’s Royal Bank Bldg. 


Two Canadians: A visit with Yvonne 
De Carlo who is a native of British 
Columbia. In the foreground is a set 
model of Mt. Sinai used in filming. 





than rebuked. Under the Fitzgibbons regime, the staff 
turnover has been held over the years to a minimum. 
Many of the top personnel have been there as long as 
Fitzgibbons himself. 

Famous Players now controls two television stations, 
the French-speaking station CFCM in Quebec and the 
English station CKCO in Kitchener. 

The decision to enter the television field, President 
Fitzgibbons is quick to point out, was not based on the 
grim assumption that the company had now nothing to 
lose but its chain of theatres. On the contrary, he is con- 
vinced that the movies and television are complementary 
and can be expected to flourish indefinitely side by side. 
The movies will continue to supply spectacle and scale, 
the television screen intimacy and immediacy. More 
important still, if television provides a comfortable eve- 
ning at home, the movies are just as essential for people 
who want an agreeable evening out. 

Television by its nature can never, of course, compete 
with what he describes as audience-participation. An 
audience, he believes, responds to a picture much as it 
does to a performance on the stage. In the audience, 
however, the audience reacts on itself rather than on the 
cast, working itself up to a fine glow of emotion or 
laughter. This is a very important consideration with 
Fitzgibbons, and he is deeply distrustful of the reaction 
of scattered spectators in a small screening room. As 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 












Travel 







Canadians Discover 
Charm of Britain 





London and the countryside. 
Hints on soothing the spirit 


and sustaining the inner man. 





The local constabulary is polite and helpful. 
Visitors ask the way to Land’s End, Cornwall. 





Syllabub, artichoke pie, a surfeit of 
lampreys and gooseberry tanzye are 
some of the dishes served from wooden 
platters in the Elizabethan restaurant 
which is a London post-war attraction. 





One of the many famous views of London, seen from Westminister. 
Looking down the Thames toward Hungerford Bridge and skyline. 





Hampton Court: The view 
through the courtyards 
with the Henry VIII clock 
on Anne Boleyn’s gateway. 









Gay Brighton, South Coast 
resort with its popular 
piers is easily reached 
from Metropolitan London. 














Shepherd Market in the middle of fashionable Mayfair 
is one of the most attractive spots in the West End. 


, wwe r FOoD and drink: Britain is now back to pre- 

war standards and you will be served solid food in 
generous portions almost anywhere. You can also get 
excellent food without paying excessive prices if vou 
follow some simple rules. 

English food at its best is very good. When you are 
in a small English country inn, do not look for the dishes 
you are used to at home, and do skip the dishes with a 
beautiful French name. Roast Scotch Beef with York- 
shire Pudding, Saddle of Lamb with mint sauce. Avles- 
bury Duckling with garden peas, fresh Scotch Salmon 
with cucumber salad. grilled Dover Sole, fresh York 
ham, Stilton cheese or one of the English farmhouse 
cheeses—these are the things to go for. Your meal will 


Beefeaters in bright Tudor costumes 
guide visitors to Tower of London. 
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Motoring is the ideal way to see the countryside. 
Car rental is easy and cheap by Canadian standards. 


cost anything between 10 and 15 shillings ($1.40 to $2) 
and you will get good value for your money. 

Remember also that the meals at which the British 
always excelled were not luncheon and dinner, but 
breakfast and. especially in the North of England, that 
delicious meal called High Tea. Kippers, oatmealed her- 
rings, kidney and bacon, hot scones. faggots. real mar- 
malade—these are things which you will not get outside 
Britain prepared as they should be prepared. 

When you are in a provincial town with no friend to 
guide you, your best bet is a clean-looking public-house 
which displays a menu outside. The cost of a good lunch 
with good portions will be about 7s. 6d. ($1). 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 





The Pub, English institution universally praised. Here is refreshment, 
good talk and in many instances the best food to be found anywhere. 
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Canada’s Petroleum Industry: 


A Look Into The Future 


by R. M. Baiden 


From poverty to riches in only ten years—that’s 
the story of Canada’s oil. The next decade prom- 
ises rapid expansion. But patterns will change. 


A DECADE AGO Canada’s oil industry faced a bleak 

future. The west’s biggest oilfield, Turner Valley, 
was playing out. In all Canada there were fewer than a 
dozen producing fields. Canadians imported 90% of 
their crude requirements. 

Today this country stands eighth among the world’s 
47 oil producers and accounts for 2.7% of all crude 
output. Canadians supply 70% of their own needs from 
close to 50 fields in the western provinces. Last year 
Canada showed the biggest percentage increase in pro- 
duction — 30.8% to 22,800,000 metric tons — of any 
country in the world. 
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The Decade Past 


1946 1956 


PRODUCING OIL WELLS e 
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(all Canada) 
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The Decade Ahead 


966 


20,000 


66—1, 400,000 B D 
*66—9,000,000,000 Bbis 


¢6—1,400,000 B D 





In that decade from 1946 Canada has moved from 
being an oil-poor to an oil-rich nation. Estimated oil 
deposits in this country now exceed the total proved 
reserves in the rest of the world. 

What happened in those years, the spectacular 
growth of Canada’s oil industry, can be traced to one 
critical event: the success of Imperial Oil’s first well at 
Leduc—Imperial Leduc No. 1. 

This success touched off an investment boom which 
saw almost $4,000 million poured into the search for oil 
and its production and transportation. It signalled one 
of the wildest orgies of stock speculation ever recorded 
on North American exchanges. It 
created fortunes virtually overnight 
and changed the economy of the Ca- 
nadian West. 

Following the success at Leduc— 
Imperial’s first after 133 successive 
dry holes—oil companies scrambled 
for drilling rights. The result was 
Redwater, Golden Spike, Steelman, 
Pembina, Bonnie Glen and many 
other fields from Manitoba to British 
Columbia. 

Pipelines were planned and built, 
tankers constructed and within four 
years of the Leduc strike, oil was 
reaching the big Ontario market. To- 
day, the industry’s pipelines stretch 
from Vancouver to Montreal, its re- 
fineries from Vancouver to Halifax 
and north to Norman Wells, NWT. 
In a decade, a nation-wide industry 
has grown from infancy to maturity. 

But what of the decade ahead? 
Where can the industry go? What will 
it be doing by 1966? 

The industry itself says predictions 
are little better than peering blind- 
folded into a clouded crystal ball, but 
here is the consensus: 

The number of producing oil wells 
will about double. 
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velvet smooth 


and full of ginger ! 


This sweet, smooth and sassy new 
Chevrolet has its own special way 
of going. It’s spirited, sure... but 
a honey to handle. And if the 
roads out your way suddenly 
seem newer, that’s Chevy’s new 
ride! 

We might as well own up to it — 
there’s a certain restless energy about 
the new Chevrolet. It’s not the stay- 
at-home type at all. Even when it’s 
parked in the driveway, you can tell 
it’s poised to travel. 


The plain fact is, this beauty’s full of 


vim and vigor and V8 action! (Horse- 
power, and how, ranges up to 245*.) 
But for all its fresh and frisky ways, 
Chevy’s a real solid citizen on the 
highway. 


It’s a honey to handle — sure-footed 
on curves, beautifully smooth on 
roads that have seen better days, 
always quick and quiet in its response 
to your touch. 


There just isn’t a car built that 
offers more pure pleasure. It’s just 
a short trip to your Chevrolet deal- 
er’s. Why not make it to-day? 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 








* 270-h.p. high-performance V8 
engine also available at extra cost. 
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he knew her age. But how old was Tim 


Puzzle on that notable birthday? (48) 
duswer on Page ai 

ao Chess 

by D. M. LeDain 


East IS EAST and west is west. In the 








vestern world, to checkmate with a 
owly pawn marks a special achievement. 
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Solution of Problem No. 165 (Laws). 
Key, 1.Q-Kt3. 


Problem No. 166, by G. Guidelli. 
White mates in two. (9 + 9) 
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Illustration executed in steel engraving for Monsanto Canada Limited by Gabor Peterdi. 


you're practically surrounded by 
the WONDERFUL WORLD OF PLASTICS 


Monsanto is at work 


Ever stop to count the number of plastic 
items in your own home? A great many of 
them are there as a result of Monsanto’s 
creative chemistry. 


Colorful housewares, for example, made of 
Lustrex, Monsanto’s styrene plastic, are dur- 
able and sturdy —take all kinds of punishment. 
They’re easy to handle, easy to clean, and 
mighty easy on your pocketbook. 


Smartly styled draperies and table cloths, 
distinctive floor tile and wall coverings, fash- 
ioned from Ultron, Monsanto’s viny! plastic, 
beautify your home from floor to ceiling. 


Attractive decorative laminates, fabricated 


with Monsanto’s Resimene resins, top off 


counters and tables, and make long-lasting, 
easy-to-care-for wall panelling. 


Because of pioneering efforts in chemicals 
and plastics . . . because of continuing research 
for new and better products for home and 
industry, the Monsanto ‘“‘M” is a recognized 
symbol of quality and leadership. A call to 
Monsanto will bring an experienced technical 
representative to your Office. 

Monsanto is ao single source of PHENOLICS, 


STYRENE, VINYL, MELAMINE, UREA, POLYETHYLENE, 
CELLULOSE-TYPE PLASTICS AND RESINS. 


MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED wmonTREAL « TORONTO « OAKVILLE * EDMONTON * VANCOUVER 


.-. where creative chemistry works wonders for you 
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Inco Research helps Canada grow 








Last October, with spring coming on in Little America, 600-mile trek to a U.S. geophysical expedition at an outpost —_ made of ductile iron, a relatively new alloy developed by Inco 
thirty-eight massive sleds began snaking their way across _ near the South Pole. The sleds were especially designed and _ metallurgists after years of research. These ductile iron parts 
shelf ice, carrying hundreds of tons of supplies on a rigorous _ built right here in Canada. Essential parts of the sleds are have withstood the severe Antarctic conditions in fine style, 


Lifeline for Antarctic Expedition 


Ductile iron, a research development of 
Inco, is used for parts on Canadian-made 


sleds carrying supplies to South Pole. 


inco 
RESEARCH 
st<e ‘helps Canada 


Ss grow 





For generations, metallurgists and 
foundrymen had been trying to develop 
a metal as strong as steel and as easy to 
cast as ordinary grey iron. 

After years of research, Inco metal- 

lurgists came up with the answer in 

the development of ductile iron. 
Ductile iron is a type of cast iron that can 
be twisted and bent without breaking. It 


expedition, the ductile iron parts with- 
stand heavy stresses at temperatures as low 
as 70° below zero F. 


Ductile iron is only one of many important 
products developed by Inco research. For 
research is as much a part of Inco’s 
operations as the production of metals. 


Through research, Inco helps stim- 
ulate the growth of Canadian indus- 


has many other remarkable character- JAN _ try and provides jobs in Canada. 


istics. For example, in these heavy INCO Write for a free copy of the illustrated 
duty sleds, used by the South Pole booklet, ‘‘The Romance of Nickel’’. 


feaot mate 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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Records 


by William Krehm 


AUDIENCES TODAY are developing some- 
thing quite new in the annals of music— 
—a historic sense in listening to the litera- 
ture of remote times. 

We are acquiring this historic approach 
to music not only because scholarship 
and modern recording devices are giving 
us access to this literature, but because 
it answers a great need of ours. Spiritu- 
ally we are increasingly becoming refu- 
gees from our times — as battered, be- 
wildered, and insecure as any who fill 
Europe’s yawning DP camps. We turn 
to the music of other periods seeking the 
values that we miss in our own. 

An excellent means of exploring these 
broader musical realms is offered by 
Deutsche Gramaphon Gesellschaft’s Ar- 
chive Production, distributed in this coun- 
try by Decca. The Archive series has set 
out to cover the masterpieces of musical 
literature over a period of some 12 centu- 
ries — and this not by casual samplings 
and improvised performances. The schol- 
ar has gone before, seeking out the most 
authentic manuscripts and the most faith- 
ful instrumentation; the artist has fol- 
lowed, endeavoring to make of these ma- 
terials not mummies swathed in venera- 
bility but living music venting the feelings 
of people who loved, exulted and grieved 
as keenly as any who came later. 

Here are two notable samples of the 
Archive output: 


Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de 
Notre Dame; 10 Secular Works — Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Brussels under Safford 
Cape. ARC 3032. 


Not so long ago Guillaume de Machaut 
(1300-1377) was but another name in 
the history books that conservatory stu- 
dents plugged through en route to a de- 
gree. On this fine disc he is revealed as 
a great composer who was able to fill 
complex contrapuntal forms with a great 
gentility and nuance of feeling. Though 
a churchman, Machaut also wrote tender 
love songs recalling the age of chivalry 
that had already passed. The primary 
colors are absent in the sentiment of 
these lovely pieces; instead you have the 
delicate tints of idealization proper to 
chivalry. In this distant century the geni- 
us of France had already achieved a de- 
gree of refinement that yields nothing 
to Debussy or Fauré. 

The Mass of Notre Dame is the first 
known to have been set to music by a 
single man. Machaut is no drawer of the 
long bow, and the mass is as discreet in 
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its austerities as the love songs are in 
matters of the heart. 

Performance and sound excellent. On 
it you can appreciate the textures of an- 
cient instruments. 


Gregorian Chant: Office for the Dead 
(Requiem Mass). Choir of the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron under 
Pater D. Maurus Pfaff, O.S.B. ARC 3031. 


Instead of the isolated examples of plain 
song (Gregorian chant) usually given 
on discs, Archive brings us the entire 
Office of the Dead, the origins of which 
stretch over nearly a thousand years. The 
authentic way of singing plain chant has 
long been a subject for hot debate among 
scholars—not only because of the diffi- 
culties of deciphering the rhythmic no- 
tations of ancient manuscripts, but be- 
cause the practice of plain song itself 
underwent great changes over the centu- 
ries. Archive adopts the version of the 
Solesmes monks. No matter how faith- 
ful this restoration may be, it is of a 
moving austerity. Instead of the wide 
gamut of emotions covered by later re- 
ligious music, the prevailing mood of 
the chant is of reverent prostration. The 
men who created it had clearly found 
peace in accepting their position as lowly 
worms under the vaulted heavens. Per- 
formance and sound excellent. 


Schubert: Rosamunde (Overture, Entr’- 
acte, and Ballet music) Symphony No. 5 
in B flat Major. The Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Bruno Walter. 
ML 5156. 


Bruno Walter makes the most of Schu- 
bert’s lyricism and adds a generous touch 
of Viennese languors. However, a certain 
unsteadiness of tempo in the last move- 
ment of the symphony is less convincing. 
Performance good. Recording good. 
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SUPREME IN ITS FIELD 


“With me, 
Efficiency 
counts!” 

















“We use nothing but 
GESTETNER’’ 


. of course, cost enters into 
my thinking too. When | proved 
that Gestetner speeds up output, 
guarantees top-notch quality 
and appearance, and yet costs 
no more than other less-efficient 
machines — that settled my 
choice. Our Gestetner has paid 
for itself several times over, by 
doing our office forms that 
were previously done outside. 
With Gestetner, you have the 


’ 


best—yet it costs no more.’ 


Let our Personal 
Contacts Man- 
ager send you 
this useful 
booklet show- 
ing how 
GESTETNER 
can reduce 
work and 
save money 
for you. 






GESTETNER (CANADA) LTD. 
117 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Please send me your new booklet 
“Printing for Pennies” without ob- 
ligation. SN5-57 


RIM oe se xacssaccsesesspsatcreniss . 
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The Nonesuch Press 


An engraving by Re\ nolas Stone. 


It IS NOW more than two years since | 
first met the man who described himself 
as a Great Reader. and recorded our con- 
versation in this magazine on September! 
11. 1954. Since then I have run into him 
from time to time. and only last week 
I met him in our favorite bookshop. 
where he was buying some paper-back 
mysteries. When he saw me he blushed 
and retreated. and in every respect be- 
haved like a man taken in adultery: | 
transcribe our conversation from. that 
point. 

The Man: Ha ha: bet you wonder why 
I'm buying this tripe. 

Myself: No, I don’t 

The Man: Fact is. I read it in bed— 

Myself: And it’s easy to hold. Yes, I 
know. 

The Man: That's right. Most of these 
hard-cover books are too heavy to hold 
in one hand. After a few minutes your 
thumb begins to ache. Why do they make 
them so heavy? 

Myself: They don’t; some hard-cover 
books are quite light. It’s a matter of 
design. 

The Man: Who does design a book. 
anyway? 

Myself: It might be anybody from 
a really great designer and typographer 
like the late W. A. Dwiggins or Sir Fran- 
cis Meynell down to the foreman of a 
small job-printing company. Usually it 
is somebody in between, who works for 
a publisher. But not many companies can 
afford the services of a top-notch de- 
signer. 
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Books 


by Robertson Davies 


The Great Reader Learns 


Designers and typographers are rare people; only a certain 
amount can be learned about their work, and the rest is a 
matter of taste and intuition. They are pernickety fellows. 


The Man: I don't see that: the im- 
portance of a book lies in its contents, 
of course. but it’s a competitive business, 
and surely the comfort and convenience 
of the reader ought to be considered. If 
I were a publisher I’d hire the best man 


Myself: Designers and typographers 
ire. rare people: only a certain amount 
ut their work. and 
the rest is @ matter of taste and intuition. 
Furthermore. your great designer would 
probably ruin you. because he wouldn’t 
use anything but the finest papers and 
types. and would scrap thousands of dol- 
lars worth of work if it didn’t meet his 
high standards in details which might 
be invisible to your eye. Typographers are 
pernickety fellows. you know. 

The Man: Ill bet you that if I put 
my business ability to work I could pro- 
duce beautifully designed books at com- 
mercial prices. 

Myself: Perhaps you could. It’s been 
done. 

The Man: Look at those books over 
there. the American ones published by 
Knopf: they look fine to me, and they’re 
priced in the usual range. And those Bats- 





Cassell & Co. 
A design by Eric Gill. 


ford books—the illustrated ones—they re 
good. 

Myself: Certainly, and look at these 
Penguins; for the price they’re fine pieces 
of design. All over this shop you'll find 
handsome books, and horrible ones. Some 
publishers have a style you can tell at 
forty feet: the Oxford University Press. 
for instance. Others never seem to decide 
just what they want. 

The Man: I'll tell you something. I’m 
a Great Reader— 

Myself: I know. We went over all that 
in 1954. 

The Man: Yes, but my real enthusiasm 
is pictures; I’ve got quite a nice small 
collection. And do you know, I’m almost 
ashamed to admit it, but I always buy 
a handsome book in preference to an 
ugly one. I almost have to force myself 
to read a book that offends me by its 
type and paper. Not that I know anything 
about typography, of course. 

Myself: But why don’t you learn? Ob- 
viously you have an inclination toward 
it, and we need people who are particu- 
lar about typography. Everywhere we go. 
and whatever we do, we are sure to 
meet with some printed matter, and 
much of it is pretentious, expensive and 
awful. I wish people would be as fussy 
about typography as they are about in- 
terior decoration, for instance. 

The Man: Good idea. But how would 
I learn? 

Myself: You have taste; what you now 
want is knowledge. There’s the book for 
you over there—that handsome one in the 
yellow and gray dust-wrapper. Methods 
of Book Design by Hugh Williamson. It’s 
a beautiful book in itself, and it couldn't 
be bettered as an introduction to a fas- 
cinating subject. It tells you how books 
are designed and printed, and a lot about 
type and spacing and margins— 

The Man: And legibility. That's surely 
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the basic thing. A book must be legible. 

Myself: Well, as a matter of fact, 
Hugh Williamson says that legibility is 
a mystery: apparently there are no really 
satisfactory tests to tell you whether one 
good type is more legible than another. 
Bad type, of course, is easy to recognize, 
because it is muddy, or broken, or twiddly 
—or too plain. Did you know that type 
could be too plain? It can. That’s why 
the craze for sanserif types was so short. 

The Man: San—what did you say? 

Myself: Sanserif—no_ twiddles; no lit- 
tle feet on the letters, and no little shelves 
where they branch out. Sanserif type 
came in with orange-crate architecture 
and is going out with it. But there are 
about thirty-seven major type-faces, and 
you can learn to recognize them all. 

The Man: I'd like that. Are they ma- 
chine-set types, or hand-set? 

Myself: Both. But all except very spe- 
cial books are set on machines, and the 
machines will do superb work. They will 
even provide handsome ornamentation; in 
the Knopt books you will find some 
wonderful ornaments done in Linotype 
and Monotype ornaments. 

The Man: (by this time he has the 
Williamson book and is handling it with 
the caressing touch of a man who is 
shortly going to buy it) It would be a 
nice book just to have, even if I never 
read it. 

Myself: Yes, but I think you will read 
it. It’s extremely interesting. I picked it 
up, thinking that I would just take a look, 
and before I knew what had happened I 
had read it from end to end, and written 
a SATURDAY NIGHT article about it, as 
well. 

The Man: Do you think your readers 
will be interested in a book of that kind? 

Myself: Some of them will; people are 
growing more critical of design in every 
field. People who love books don’t merely 
love to read them; they are like you; 
they like to look at them and feel them. 
The old books, before the days of print- 
ing, were ornaments as well as_ books; 
people wanted them not only for what 
they contained, but for their beauty. 
There is a lot more of that spirit still 
in existence than most people realize. A 
book is an aesthetic object surely? 

The Man: Then it seems queer that 
so little attention is paid to the artists 
who design books. 

Myself: They are admired by those who 
know and care about such matters. Beat- 
rice Warde, for instance, is as well known 
to lovers of fine typography as Henry 
Moore is to connoisseurs of sculpture. 
And Jan van Krimpen means at least as 
much to connoisseurs of type as Georg 
Jensen does to admirers of the silver- 
smith’s craft—he is one of the greatest 
living designers. 

The Man: I’m going to look into this. 
Myself: Good. and if you are feeling 
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particularly generous, you might give a 
few copies of Williamson’s book to school 
and college libraries. The Public Libra- 
ries will all be buying it for themselves; 
its obligatory for them. The more this 
sort of information is distributed, the 
sooner we shall cease to tolerate the 
typographical monstrosities which are, in 
both cheap and costly forms, to be seen 
everywhere we go. Theatre programs, pub- 
lic notices, newspapers, commercial pack- 
ages, labels, government forms—and of 
course books—can be __ typographically 
good, bad or mediocre. But people who 
cannot bear ugly things in other realms 
seem quite content to put up with ugly 
printing, and even to buy, and attempt 
to read, books which are so _ill-printed, 
heavy and clumsily bound. that they 
make their hands tired and their eyes 
ache—not to mention making their gorges 
rise. They really should read Williamson. 
—But I am keeping you from your mys- 
teries. 

The Man: No, no; let’s go somewhere 
and have a drink and talk about it further. 

Myself: Well, if you insist . . . (We 
go, after he has bought the book). 


Methods of Book Design, the Practice of 
an Industrial Craft, by Hugh William- 
son—pp. 416 with index and many il- 
lustrations — Oxford University Press — 


$9. 
Good Companion 
Gilbert White in his Village by Cecil S. 


Emden, with illustrations by Lynton Lamb 
and map of Selborne—pp. !56—Oxford 


University Press—$3.00. 


A SLIM, HANDSOMELY printed little book 
from the Oxford University Press will be 
welcomed by all Selbornians. It is Gilbert 
White in his Village by Cecil S. Emden 
Any book about Gilbert White is bound 
to suffer by comparison with the great 
naturalists own writings. However. this 
brief study does exactly what its author 
intended: it fits White into the local com- 
munity as neighbor, master, parson, coun- 
tryman, gardener. No new _ biographical 
material is presented and many of the an- 
ecdotes will be familiar to readers of the 
Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne. But it is a pleasant. leisurely book, 
a good companion and complement piec2 
to the Journals or the Life and Letters. 
F.A.R. 


Deft and Easy 


Fabled Shore, by Rose Macaulay—pp. 
198. maps and photographs — Hamish 
Hamilton—$5.50. 


TRAVELLING BY CAR, and alone, the writer 
of this book journeyed slowly and with 
a leisurely savouring of landscape and ar- 
chitecture from Port Bou. at the high- 
est northern point on the Spanish coast, 
south and west to Cape St. Vincent. at 
the southernmost point of the coast of 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


Residential School For Boys 


Ridley College offers boys a sound 
academic background augmented by 
a well rounded programme of mental 
and physical development. 





A Memorial Chapel, modern 
classrooms and residences are 
supplemented by a well equipped 
gymnasium, artificial ice rink and 
over 50 acres of playing fields, 
to provide year round recreational 
facilities. 



























Attractive entrance bursaries and 
scholarships are available for 
qualifying candidates. 








For information and an _ illustrated 
prospectus, please write to 


The Headmaster. 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 
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My watch ’ 
‘ \ protected by 


incabloc 


When you buy a watch, buy the 
best—buy a modern watch with 
the exclusive INCABLOC feature 
incabloc safeguards the 


vital moving parts of a watch 


incabloc safeguards the 


quality, accuracy & life of a watch 


incabloc keeps costly 


watch repairs to a minimum 
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INCABLOC CORPORATION 


_15 West 46th St., New Yo 
























































Cherry Heer 
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| since ISIS . 











ALL YOUR GUESTS 
WiLL, BENIOW Le! 


Free Booklet of Danish Recipes 
Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes 
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A boys’ residential school @ 
Founded by the Society of 
Friends @ Concerned with 
hd the worth and talent of the 
individual @ Offering a full 
and varied community life 
@ Matriculation and com- 
mercial courses @ Interviews 
gladly arranged @ IIlus- 
trated booklet on request @ 


HEADMASTER 
HARRY M. BEER, B.A. 
NEWMARKET, ONT. 


EARLY APPLICATION ADVISED 


\CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 








Portugal. Miss Macaulay must be one of 
the most experienced and sophisticated of 
modern travellers; she gives us a sense of 
the past without ever being pedantic; she 
conveys the delights of a landscape and 
town without resorting to heavy dollops 
of description; she brings us the charm of 
foreign lands without harping on “local 
colour”. All is deft, easy, civilized and 
selective. B.E.N. 


Peanut Gallery 


Too Much, Too Soon, by Diana Barry- 
more and Gerold Frank—pp. 380 & illus- 
trations—George J. McLeod—$4.75. 


THE BARRYMORE family have long been 
regarded as actors of unusual gifts, and 
certainly in the case of old Mrs. John 
Drew (1820-97) there may have been 
some foundation for this belief. But of late 
years they have excelled chiefly as exhibi- 
tionists. 

In this book Diana, the daughter of 
John, and the great-grand-daughter of old 
Mrs. Drew, tells of her disordered child- 
hood, her early assault upon the stage, her 
failure, her marital unhappiness and her 
drunkenness. The story has its aspects of 
pathos, certainly, but by committing it to 
a book, written in an emotional, gushing 
prose, Diana Barrymore has aroused our 
suspicion that this is just another Barry- 
more hamming it up for the peanut gal- 


- lery. She has made every reader her con- 


fessor, and it will be doubted if many 
readers will give her absolution. S.M. 


Real Thriller 


Underworld Nights, by Charles Raven— 
pp. 207—Clarke, Irwin—$2.25. 


WRITING under a pen-name, Mr. Raven 
gives some astonishing details of British 
underworld life. Though plainly under the 
influence of Damon Runyon, he is a writer 
of individuality and humor, and this un- 
assuming book provides more authentic 
criminal thrills than six ordinary whodun- 
its. S.M. 
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From “Underworld Nights”. 
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The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Radisson et Cie. 


IN ONE RESPECT at least the Radisson pro- 
gram is beginning to pick up. The char- 
acters, both Indians and French, have 
learned to paddle their canoes. They no 
longer head straight for the reeds and they 
don’t just drift along any more, like sum- 
mer vacationists enjoying the scenery to 
the music of a portable radio. As an his- 
torical study, however, Radisson is still 
hardly more enlightening than a burned- 
out tube. 

One week Radisson goes up the Ottawa 
River, surprising the Iroquois. The next 
he comes down the river, surprising the 
Iroquois. This is easy, since the Iroquois 
themselves can hardly detect the sound of 
a shotgun fired at close range. let alone 
the rustle of the enemy in the underbrush. 
Isn't it about time that Radisson stopped 
shooting fish in a barrel and got down to 
the serious business of making history? 

At its best, Fighting Words is a highly 
provocative program that lives up to its 
title. It falls considerably below that level 
when the panelists are in agreement, or 
so little in disagreement that, in Chairman 
Nathan Cohen’s phrase, “argument can 
proceed in moderate tones”. When. this 
happens, the program sounds a liitle like 
the questions-and answers period follow- 
ing on a discussion of agrarian policy or 
adult education. 

The most stimulating guests on Fight- 


Whitton: Take them all on. 
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Radisson: Iroquois can't hear. 


ing Words have invariably been people of 
positive opinion, eager to fight for their 
points and prepared to shout the other 
panelists down. Listeners enjoy having 
them interrupt, contradict, come in swing- 
ing and go down fighting: for from the 
audience point of view it is better to end 
up winded in debate than to argue windily 
to foregone conclusions. 

By definition Fighting Words is a battle- 
ground, rather than a clearing-house of 
opinion. Otherwise, why call it “Fighting 
Words”? Why not, simply, “Argument 
conducted in moderate tones”? 

Meanwhile. the program has a valuable 
ally in Dr. Charlotte Whitton. Dr. Whit- 
ton is prepared not only to challenge every 
quotation but to take on all other pan- 
elists separately or in a body. With Pan- 
elist Whitton on hand, Fighting Words is 
in no danger of forfeiting its title. 

I nearly always watch Ed Murrow’s 
Person to Person program, and I enjoy 
the glimpses it provides into the beauti- 
fully ordered, well-heeled and splendidly 
adjusted lives of the celebrated. They do 
get a little repetitive at times, however, 
and I sometimes wish Mr. Murrow would 
surprise us with an interview that ran 
something like this: 

Murrow: Bradley Watkins, the well- 
known novelist and his wife Mavis Mu- 
gan, former stage and screen star, live in 


















this reconstructed Mennonite 
house at Cutting Corners 
evening, Brad. 

Brad: Evening, Ed. Mavis will be along 
as soon as she finishes turning the meat- 
loaf. Here she is now. 

Murrow: Good evening, Mavis. 

Mavis: Evening, Ed. Mind if I straight- 
en things up a bit? The cleaning woman 
didn’t turn up as usual. 

Murrow: You go right ahead. By the 
way, that’s a very interesting piece you're 
holding. 

Mavis: I’m glad you mentioned it, Ed. 
It’s really just a pickle jar I coated with 
plastic and then added things before it set 
—you know, like tacks and safety pins 
and old watchsprings and the nut off the 
meat-grinder. Then I coated it with gold 
paint—that’s what gives it that lovely pa- 
tina. 

Brad: So that’s where the car-keys 
went! 

Murrow: Brad, I hear you've sold The 
Bride of Wapshott to the movies. Think 
you can persuade Mavis to play the lead? 

Brad: God forbid. I mean, don’t mis- 
understand me, Mavis is a very fine ac- 
tress. She might even be a very great one 
if she could just learn to pick up her feet. 

Murrow: Ha, ha. How about you Ma- 
vis? I suppose you're read The Bride of 
Wapshott? 

Mavis: Well, I've tried to, Ed, but you 
know how it is. Once you lay down one 
of Brad’s novels you just can’t seem to 
pick it up again. 

Murrow: Ha, ha, ha! Tell me Mavis, 
do you still feel it is worth while giving 
up a stage career for marriage and home 
life? 

Mavis: Listen Ed, if I had to it all 
over again, and this is just between you 
and I, I wouldn’t— 

Brad: Me, for god-sake. Between you 
and me! 

Mavis: I wouldn't give up me for any- 
thing else on earth. 


meeting 
Ah, good 


Murrow: Visits Cutting Corners. 
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About any insurance prob- 
lem, see your local Agent. 
Remember he can _ give 
expert advice on how to 
plan your security ... and 
protect your possessions. 


. . . and when you 
think of insurance... . 


think of this ‘‘Shield’’ 





... and the protection 


it offers... 
in these types of 
insurance: 
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Gold & Dross _ 





NS 


Expansion and financing—Some manpower 
problems—Drop in construction— Nickel 
and copper prices—The outlook for gold. 


Hamilton Cottons 


What is the outlook for Hamilton Cot- 
tons? — P. C., Kingston, Ont. 


Business of Hamilton Cotton Company 
improved last year and sales and produc- 
tion were the highest yet achieved. Net 
profit was $360,531 in 1956, compared 
with $135,940 in 1955. The current year 
started with operations at a satisfactory rate. 

During 1956 substantial expenditures 
were made on capital account, including 
the purchase of the International Braid 
Co. of Canada and the purchase of a 
large building in Marysville, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Total cost of this building and equip- 
ment will represent a new investment of 
about $2 million for which long term 
financing is being arranged this year. 


Bralorne 


How is Bralorne Mines regarded? — J. 
H., Orillia, Ont. 


While Bralorne Mines earned only 7 cents 
a share from its 1956 operations, divi- 
dends totalling 40 cents a share were paid 
during the year and these were derived 
mainly from earnings of previous years. 

After experiencing a labor shortage, 
the manpower situation improved last 
winter and the mine now has a full crew. 

The property has had a rich and lively 
history and more optimism is warranted 
about it than most gold situations. Grade 
is exceptionally high and there is a good 
deal of favorable territory yet to be ex- 
plored and developed. 


Gypsum, Lime 


Has Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine any in- 
teresting prospects?—K. A., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Net profit of $154,000, equal to 18 cents 
per share, is reported for the first quarter 
ended February 28 by Gypsum Lime & 
Alabastine Canada Ltd. In the February 
quarter last year, net profit was $313,000, 
or 36 cents per share. Per share earnings 
are on the basis of 880,086 common 
shares outstanding at latest quarter end, 
after a two-for-one stock split June, 1956. 

Lower sales and earnings in the first 


quarter this year reflect the sharp drop 
in residential construction, mainly attri- 
butable to the shortage of mortgage funds. 

It is, however, expected that with the 
new flow of mortgage funds, prospective 
increase in immigration and new family 
formation, the demand for new housing 
will strengthen. 

The company’s second rotary kiln at 
Beachville is expected to be in operation 
in July 1957, and repairs and improve- 
ments to the Windsor plaster plant have 
been completed. 


Falconbridge Nickel 


How do you regard shares of Falconbridge 
Nickel?—J.B., Kingston, Ont. 


As Canada’s second-ranking nickel pro- 
ducer, Falconbridge is an important fac- 
tor in an industry whose long-term pros- 
pects are somewhat difficult to assess. The 
company has_ substantial deposits of 
nickel-copper ore and has nothing to 
worry about respecting its ability to pro- 
duce metals. 

The price of copper has come down 
considerably during the last year and may 
go lower since an important proportion of 
the world’s copper output can be produc- 
ed for less than 25 cents a pound. Falcon- 
bridge officials, it should be noted, have 
been most conservative and realistic in 
estimating the future course of metal 
prices. 

Nickle is bringing around $2 a pound 
in the open market, against a posted price 
of 74 cents U.S. per lb. f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont. Naturally, premium prices 
cannot be anticipated for the long-term 
future but in the meantime they afford 
producers a chance to put on some fat, 
and encourage increases in productive ca- 
pacity. 

The Falconbridge long-term expansion 
program commenced in 1953 and was de- 
signed to bring production from a level of 
about 30 million Ibs. of nickel a year to 
55 million lbs. The initial stage of the pro- 
gram brought production to 45 million 
Ibs., and was achieved by 1955. Since that 
time the long-term objectives of develop- 
ing Fecunis mine and of constructing ad- 
ditional treatment facilities to handle the 
additional production have been progress- 
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ing through 1956 and will continue into 
1957. 

Although a plateau of production of 
about 45 million Ibs. has been obtained 
through 1955 and 1956 and is expected to 
prevail through 1957, the output com- 
ing from company mines has increased 
and is expected to continue to increase as 
deliveries from outside producers fall off. 
Commencing in 1958 production is expect- 
ed to move upward again toward the plan- 
ned level of 55 million Ibs. 

As a consequence of the expansion pro- 
gram, capital and pre-production expendi- 
tures continue at a high level and bring 
in their train heavy and increasing write- 
off charges against earnings. 

Moreover, interest on money borrowed 
to finance the property program has reach- 
ed and will remain at a high level until re- 
payments commence. Meanwhile, the 
financing of the company is very material- 
ly assisted by exemption from tax of in- 
come of new mines in the early years of 
their operations. 

The company is a subsidiary of Ven- 
tures Ltd. and the amount of stock there- 
by taken off the market has made Falcon- 
bridge more difficult to buy than would 
otherwise have been the case. This is re- 
flected in price levels; followers of the 
stock expect the realization of good ex- 
pectations to pay off eventually. 


Smelters 


Do you think the Consolidated Smelters’ 
dividend, which totalled $1.75 a share in 
1956, is safe in view of the decline in 
earnings last year? And what about the 
stock’s market price?—C.H., Peterbor- 
ough, Ont. 


Although Smelters’ net earnings were 
down 18 cents a share in 1956 from 1955, 
the situation can be better appraised by 
considering the total cash flow or profits 
before depreciation but after taxes. 

Smelters’ net profit in 1956 was $30,- 
306,110 after depreciation charges of $9,- 
307,889, whereas net in 1955 was $33,- 
709,893 after depreciation of $9,117,183. 
The generosity of depreciation charges is 
best appreciated in the light of the prop- 
erty account, which stood at $74,023,770 
at the end of 1956. This is low in rela- 
tion to the indicated life of the Sullivan 
mine and, depreciation charges are at a 
rate which apvears to be accelerated. 
Thus, a portion of the $9 million-plus 
charged to devreciation in 1956 could be 
considered as cash available for dividends. 
The same thing could be true of 1957 
earnings, and in view of this the dividend 
can be considered as having a degree of 
protection which doesn’t appear on a net- 
earnings basis. 

Looking into the future, it might not be 
too bold to regard 1956 earnings as a crit- 
erion of 1957. Smelters is a lead-zinc pro- 
ducer and the market for these metals ap- 
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The woman investor is very important to 
Canada’s prosperity. Her investment money 
has been a big factor in the growth of the 
nation’s business. 


Many women buy securities through us. 
When asked, we recommend investments best 
suited to the client’s need, having in mind 
safety of capital, income and appreciation. 
Enquiries from women investors are most 
welcome. Telephone, write or call in at our 
nearest Office. 
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Branch 


Dividend Notice 


Vancouver 





























Ask your investment Dealer 


or 


Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of twelve and one-half cents 
(12¥2c.) per share on the outstanding 
Common Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable June 15, 1957 to 
shareholders of record as at the close 
of business on May 15, 1957. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
By order of the Board. 
Frank Hay, 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Toronto, April 24, 1957 
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‘Burberry’. 
the true English tradition, yet cut in 
this-side-of-the-Atlantic style for 

extra smartness. Superbly fashioned and 
finished in rich hand-woven Irish Tweed. 
Enjoy the luxury of being *Burberry’- 
dressed . . . see this magnificent topcoat 
at your nearest good men’s store. 


It’s high time YOU had a 
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topcoat 





S a topcoat that’s 
Distinctively tailored in 


Always look for the 
‘Burberry’ label—your 
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pears to be stabilized around current lev- 
els, which are typical of 1956 prices. It 
also manufactures fertilizers. 

Fewer pursuits are fraught with more 
uncertainty than the application of fore- 
sight to stock-market prices. There are, 
however, known quantities in the Smelters 
situation which suggest the likelihood of 
the stock retaining its rank as one of Can- 
ada’s primary speculative investments. The 
yield alone, presuming $1.75 dividends, on 
a price of $25 a share, would seem to pro- 
vide a degree of price stability. Adding to 
its technical position on the market is the 
ownership of 51.35% of its issued 16.4 
million shares by Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The latter’s interest in Smelters looms 
large in the market assessment of the in- 
vestment future of CPR. This majority in- 
terest in Smelters is off the market, less- 
ening the floating supply and enabling the 
stock price quickly to reflect favorable de- 
velopments. 

In sizing up Smelters, don’t overlook 
the possible effect on its fortunes of 
controlling interest in Pine Point, which is 
said to be the world’s largest lead-zinc de- 
posit. While the promotion of the Pine 
Point enterprise into the realm of eco- 
nomic reality necessarily awaits the pro- 
vision of railway transportation, some 
years away, it assures Smelters of a long- 
term supply of raw materials out of which 
to make metal to support its established 
outlets for lead and zinc. 


Stock Options 


What is the explanation of penny mining 
and oil companies issuing stocks under op- 
tions? These option exercisings seem to go 
through the stock exchange and it looks to 
me as though the stock exchange lists 
stock before it is issued. Am I correct in 
my interpretation?—W.C., Winnipeg. 


Your interpretation is substantially cor- 
rect. A company in applying for listing 
is compelled to give details as to options 
outstanding on its unissued stock, also to 
provide the stock exchange with details 
of options exercised and of subsequent op- 
tions as granted. 

These options are generally granted 
a condition of some one putting up some 
cash for a company. While there is much 
to be said against the practice it is the 
only way in which many prospecting out- 
fits have been able to raise cash with 
which to foot the bills. As collateral, the 
banks regard moose pasture in much the 
same way as they do cigar-store coupons. 

Theoretically a company is an associa- 
tion of shareholders freely organizing for 
a common object. In practice, however, 
they are often people who have bought 
equities through the salesmanship of some- 
one else. Options have been deemed a 
necessary device for the kind of people 
who do wildcat promotion. Generally they 
have less cash than ideas and hopes. 
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Wright-Hargreaves 


Do you think Wright-Hargreaves will 
succeed in its depth work?—H.D., Hali- 































fax. 


Directors of Wright-Hargreaves thought 
sufficient of the depth chances of the 
property to authorize extending its work- 
ing 1,000 ft. below their previous depth. 
In December. 1955, the company com- 
menced sinking its new No. 6 internal 
shaft to 8,170 feet. This has been complet- 
ed and now enables lateral investigation 
of the drill indications upon which the 
shaft sinking was based. The new levels 
which the shaft will open are expected to 
vield grade of three-quarter ounces gold 
per ton and if this occurs in sufficient 
quantity will contribute importantly to 
earnings. 

Kirkland Lake mines are noted for the 
richness of their ore. Thus pessimism re- 
garding the future of the yellow metal is 
less applicable to a Kirkland Lake gold 
operation than to one in some _ other 
camps. 

The new deep shaft at Wright-Har- 
greaves, which is controlled by the neigh- 
boring Lake Shore company. means that 
its workings are probably the deepest in 
North America. But the additional depth 
is not expected to influence costs to any 
appreciable extent. 





Give your trees 
a spring clean-up, too 


While cleaning up your garden for the joys of outdoor living, 






In Brief 


Are vou still bearish on uraniums?—G.E., 
London, Ont. 





think of your garden’s most precious adornments—your trees. 








Winter winds and ice may have been hard on them. Perhaps 





If not being bullish. because of a lack of 
evidence to support an optimistic view of 
uraniums makes us bearish, the answer is 
“Ves”: 


branches are broken, forks cracked. Call in your Davey expert 






now and have your priceless trees put in thoroughly good con- 








dition. They'll reward you a thousandfold this summer. 







Good, deep-root feeding with Davey’s own scientifically pre- 






How is Dunvegan doing?—C.M., Windsor, pared tree food will bring out their full, rich, lush foliage. Davey 


Ont. 
Still living in hope. 






care also includes, among dozens of tree services, pruning, spray- 






ing, bracing or cabling, and thorough inspection to discover 






minor troubles before they become serious and while they are still 





What made Coast Copper sink? — S.C., 
Montreal. 






inexpensive to correct. Healthy trees are such a joy—dead ones 






so hard to replace. If you can’t find “Davey Tree Expert Co.,” 





The decline in the price of copper. Addi- 
tionally, Coast shares represent only a 
nominal equity since the company is heav- 
ily in debt to the major stock holder. 
Cons. Mining & Smelting. About the only 
possible reason for Smelters not putting 
Coast out of misery is the public relations 
policy of CPR, which controls Smelters. 


in your phone book, write to: 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


10 Jethro Rd., Downsview P.0., Ont. « Cherry 1-7191 © 70 Carling St., London + 3-9943 









Get this beautiful 36-page book on trees 
Yours by special offer... ONLY 25¢ 


Full of do’s and don'ts; how to protect trees while you build; how t 
measure for growth; pictures of common pests and illnesses; lots of 
lists for special planting—fall color, spring color, bad soils, shade. 
Published as a special public service to home-owners by The Davey 
Tree Expert Co. Send your quarter today. 










Anything new on Osisko Lake mine?— 
G.W., Edmonton. 
Not so far, but never write off the loca- 
tion of this one. 




























Norpax hopes to ship nickel-copper con- 
centrates from claims at Kenora, Ont. 
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What is the status of Eureka?—K.F., Van- THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,111 South Water St., Kent 8, Ohio | 
couver, Enclosed is 25¢ in coin. Please send me a copy of, “Guide 
It still has its property. to Tree Beauty and Tree Care”. | 
What about Norpax Oils & Mines? Any Name aineatin 
hope?—D.D., Kingston. iis | 
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The Charm of Britain 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 

When it comes to eating out in Lon- 
don, you have, of course, an almost un- 
limited choice, dependent on your tastes 
and on your purse. If you wish to dine 
in luxurious surroundings, choose one 
of the restaurants in Mayfair. Most of 
these have also a very good “cuisine” 
including international foods. As you 
have to pay for your food and for the 
surroundings, your bill for two will easi- 
ly run to £3 (about $8), drinks not 
included. In these luxury restaurants 
evening dress is advisable although, ex- 
cept for a very few, not compulsory. 

If you look for real continental food, 
served in a continental atmosphere, go 
to one of the numerous eating-places in 
Soho, that colourful near-Mediterranean 
enclave in the heart of London, just off 
Piccadilly Circus. Most of the Soho 
restaurants specialize in the national or 
regional cooking of their respective coun- 
tries of origin: your waiter will be ready 
to advise you on what dishes to try and 
why. Your bill will run to about 15 
shillings ($2) per person, without drinks. 

If you look for an eating-place with an 
atmosphere just as genuinely English as 
the Soho restaurants are typically con- 
tinental, you hzve to go outside the West 
End of London to one of the historic chop 
houses. Any good guidebook will name 
half-a-dozen of these, mostly in the City 
of London or near the riverside. These 
are the places for tasting grilled Scotch 
beefsteak at its tender best, cooked on 
an open fire in front of you and served 
sizzling hot. The cost of a steak dinner, 
washed down with draught beer, will run 
to about £1 ($2.80). 

For inexpensive eating in London your 
best bet is, once again, one of the pubs. 
Choose one which displays its bill of fare: 
it will show you what you can get and 
for how much. You do not have to order 
beer, but you should not expect to get 
good coffee. 

For good coffee, served piping hot oft 
the machine, go to one of the “Espressos,” 
the Italian-type intimate coffee bars that 
have sprung up lately all over London. 
You can have a cup of coffee, black or 
white, for about 10 cents and sit in exotic- 
looking surroundings as long as you like. 
You can also have tasty pastries, cold 
snacks and simpler hot dishes at reason- 
able prices. 

Finally, here is some general advice 
which applies to almost any type of eat- 
ing-place. Always try to choose a place 
that displays its menu and_ preferably 
one which also features a specialty of its 
own (or of the chef’s); this usually shows 
that they take pride in the food they 
serve. Always check the addition on your 
bill; it is mot an act of discourtesy. 

Beer and whisky are the Englishman’s 
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A nopular “local” at St, Albans. 


favourite drinks. Gin is popular, too, in 
the form of gin and tonic, gin and lime 
and gin and Italian vermouth. If you 


Fitzgibbons’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
far as possible, he likes to try pictures 
out in large theatres before a closely pack- 
ed preview audience. He sets such a high 
value on shared social feeling, in fact, that 
last winter he had the ushers at one of his 
theatres serve hot coffee and biscuits to the 
six-o’clock lineup waiting patiently out in 
front. Audience participation on this occa- 
sion was highly enthusiastic. “It probably 
didn’t do anything for the box-office,” he 
says, “but it created a good feeling in the 
crowd”. 

If he has never regarded television as 
a threat, he has never underestimated it 
as a development. He believes, in fact, 
that many of its more exciting possibilities 
are still ahead—e.g. the Lawrence color- 
television tube which, within a _ year, 
should make possible a receiver that will 
produce either color or black and white 
television at little more cost than the pres- 
ent black and white; stereophonic sound, 
installed in the walls of the home; Tele- 
meter, a pay-as-you-go television system 
capable of piping in special programs on 
closed circuits. Beyond this, he sees the 
possibility of a central projection room in 
every metropolitan area, or even, conceiv- 
ably, a single projection room for the en- 
tire coast to coast chain, a vast transmis- 
sion hub capable of piping live programs 
into the nation’s living-rooms. 

He is excited rather than concerned by 
these possibilities. In fact he is busy at 
present promoting both the Lawrence 
color tube and the Telemeter system. At 
the same time he keeps a close estimating 
watch both on the little screen in front 


order whisky you will get Scotch. You 
can also get Irish whisky and rye. 

There are many varieties of beer; the 
best-known are bitter beer (“bitter” fo 
short), mild ale (“mild”), old ale (“Bur- 
ton’), stout and lager. Only lager is 
served iced, the others are served anc 
considered best at room temperature. 

You can have a good selection of im 
ported wines at many restaurants an 
inns, but the prices are on the high side 
In many restaurants you can also orde: 
wine by the glass. 

Don’t miss a visit to that uniquely 
British institution, the pub; better still 
visit several. For, whether it is one of the 
very old “alehouse” type, or a survival 
of the Victorian “gin palace” with brass 
railings, mahogany walls and many mir- 
rors, Or even one of the streamlined. 
chromium-fitted, modern types, you will 
find in every “local” worthy of its name 
an atmosphere of its own, with the land- 
lord and the “regulars” on a first-name 
basis, exchanging friendly banter or dis- 
cussing the events of the day. (From 
Grayson’s Services) 


Shadow World 


of his desk and on the larger one in the 
private screening room down the corridor. 

There are now four members of the 
Fitzgibbons family at work in the tele- 
vision and motion picture field. J. J. Fitz- 
gibbons is the father of five sons and two 
daughters, and three of the sons hold ex- 
ecutive positions in Famous Players. Four 
members of his family served in the armed 
forces during World War II, a record in 
which he takes considerable pride. 

During the War he headed the Cana- 
dian Motion Picture War Services Commit- 
tee, as well as the National War Services 
Committee, Motion Picture Division. He 
devoted himself and his theatres so whole- 
heartedly to this work that he was later 
made a Commander of the British Empire. 
an honor rarely accorded to anyone born 
outside the Commonwealth. He is one of 
the founders of Variety Club, in aid of 
crippled children, a member of the Board 
of Governors of St. Michael’s Hospital and 
also of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce and Notre Dame College—the “box- 
car University—” of Wilcox, Saskatch- 
ewan. He was named Pioneer of the Year 
by the Canadian Motion Picture Pioneers 
and Man of the Year by the Variety 
Club. He has lately been made a mem- 
ber of the Sovereign Order of Malta. 

The honor he cherishes most, possibly 
because it appeals to his romantic and 
still boyish imagination, is the one award- 
ed by the Sarcee Indian tribe. Every 
Christmas a large consignment of tobacco, 
candy and clothing goes to his fellow- 
tribesmen;; and every year, ritual greet- 
ings are exchanged between the tribe and 
Chief Moving Shadows. 
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Oil 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


Average daily production could triple. 

Estimated proved reserves will also 
probably triple. 

Refinery capacity could just about 
double. 

Other aspects of the industry may see 
a decline. The number of companies look- 
ing for oil, for example, will probably 
decrease. Oil prospecting is costly and the 
recent trend among the smaller independ- 
ents has been to amalgamate. 

Land under lease and exploration will 
probably be reduced as unprofitable acre- 
age is dropped and wells become de- 
pleted. 

Pipeline mileage is expected to be little 
changed unless major new finds occur in 
distant areas. 

Industry spokesmen say that vague as 
these forecasts are they could all go by 
the boards if the fabulous Athabasca tar 
sands can be tapped successfully. 

In concrete terms, the Canadian oil 
industry is looking for a bigger share 
of the U.S. market in the years ahead. 
Recent studies indicate that at the cur- 
rent rate of consumption, U.S. supplies 
are adequate for about 13 years. These 
are being maintained but discovery costs 
are rising steadily. The U.S. has been a 
net oil importer since 1944 and it is ex- 
pected her oil imports will increase by 
about 50% by 1960 and about double 
between 1960 and 1965. 

Overseas markets are also beckoning 
the Canadian industry as Europe particu- 
larly looks for safer sources of supply 
than the troubled Middle East. The prob- 
lem of adequate low-cost transport is 
still a major obstacle, however. 

Domestic Canadian consumption is al- 
so expected to rise sharply. Since the end 
of the Second World War, Canadian con- 
sumption of oil has risen 185% com- 
pared with a rise of 71% in the US. 

Oil consumption per capita in Canada 
is the second highest in the world. In 
1956 it averaged 15.5 barrels compared 
with 6.6 bbls. in 1946. In the U.S., con- 
sumption has risen to 19.2 bbls. last year 
from 12.6 bbls in 1946. 

The long-term outlook for the in- 
dustry is undoubtedly bright. No more 
than a start has yet been made in tapping 
this country’s reserves. Of 473 million 
acres of potential oil bearing land, only 
about 15 million acres have been ex- 
plored. 

As a source of energy, oil has no near- 
term rival for most of its uses and only 
nuclear power appears as a long-term 
threat. The industry says the future for 
oil has been consistently understated in 
the past. It would not be too surprised 
if its own current estimates fall short 
of the mark. 
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The Athabasca Tar Sands: Shaded outlines indicate portions under lease or 
permit. Hatched areas are Royalite holdings showing proposed plant Site. 


Riddle of the Tar Sands 


OILMEN SAY all predictions for Canada’s 
oil potential could be worthless if a key 
is found to unlock the fabulous Atha- 
basca tar sands. These sands, sprawling 
over 30,000 square miles about 350 miles 
north-east of Edmonton are believed to 
contain from 100 billion to 300 billion 
barrels of oil—by far the world’s largest 
known reserve. 

The problem is to separate the oil from 
the sands economically. One company, 
Royalite Oil Co., believes it knows how. 

Royalite has announced it will spend 
$50 million to establish by 1960 a com- 
plete 20,000 bbls.-a-day operation for min- 
ing the sands, separating the oil with a 
centrifuge, coking the oil and pumping 
the crude to Edmonton. The property 
which Royalite and its associates have 
on lease is estimated to contain 1 billion 
bbls. of oil. 

Royalite is not alone in its interest in 
the sands. Such companies as Socony, 
Shell, Calvan Consolidated (Canadian 
Petrofina), Sun Oil, Richfield and Pacific 
Petroleums have also acquired interests. 

The attraction of the tar sands is com- 
pelling. Principally, they provide huge 
reserves of oil for which no speculative 
exploration expenditure is necessary. The 
capital cost of development, on the basis 


of Royalite’s estimates, is about $54 a 
ton annual capacity, including the pipe- 
line to Edmonton. A further attraction is 
the apparent policy of the Alberta gov- 
ernment to exclude the sands from pro- 
rationing. 

But if the attractions are compelling, 
the drawbacks are formidable. Firstly, 
the sands are located in an area already 
rich in petroleum available by conven- 
tional techniques. 

Again, estimated reserves of 300 bil- 
lion bbls. refer to total reserves and not 
to those likely to be economically re- 
coverable. It is thought the greatest part 
of the sands lies in tilted formations be- 
neath an overburden varying from 500 to 
1,800 feet. As far as is known, the prob- 
lems in recovering the oil from these for- 
mations have not been solved. 

In view of all this, some experts say 
the reserves likely to be economically re- 
coverable are no more than one or two 
per cent of the total deposit. This would 
place the sands’ potential at about 5 bil- 
lion bbls., or about twice the present 
proved oil reserves of the rest of western 
Canada. Should a successful mining tech- 
nique be developed for these underground 
deposits, the estimates could easily soar 
to the 100 billion bbl. level. 
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CANADIAN VICKERS 
APPOINTMENT 





Mr. J. Edouard Labelle, O.B.E., Q.C., 
the Chairman of Canadian Viekers Ltd., 
announces the appointment of Mr. J. E. 
Richardson, O.B.E., as Managing Diree- 

the Company. 
tichardson is at present Director, 
Deputy General Manager and Engineer- 
ing Manager of the Barrow-in-Furness 
Works of Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) 
Ltd., England. 

He is a native of Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
and had his early training with Arm- 
strong-Whitworth & Co. Ltd., and with 
whom, together with Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd., he has been associated all his work- 
Since 1946 he has been responsible for 
the production of the machinery and 
i f the post-war ships built at 
rs, Barrow and New- 


neludit 
alava ean Monarch”, ete., and the 
recently completed Canadian Pacific 
hip Company’s ship “Empress of 

as well as for their wide range 


1 
rv engineering products, 








LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
for quarter ending May 31, 1957, has 
been declared on the Capital stock of 


Yam nan foi) ~* 
mpanyv as [OllOWS: 


r 


First Preference 
. 


Shares, Cumulative 37'z cents 
Redeemable, Series “A” per share 


Second Preference Dl's cents 
Shares per share 
Common Shares Ddlt cents 


per share 
The dividend will be payable June 1, 
1957, to shareholders of record at close 
of business on the 8th day of May, 1957. 
rhe transfer books will not be closed. 
Payment will be made in Canadian 
Funds 
By Order of the Board. 
R. G. MEECH, 
‘ Secretary. 
Toronto, April 26th, 1957. 


Your Taxes 


by Garfield P. Smith, CA 


Loan and Depreciation 


In a previous article you explained how 
income on investments owned by a man’s 
wife would be taxed as income in his 
hands if he provided the funds with which 
to acquire the investments. How would 
the income be apportioned for income 
tax purposes where only part of the funds 
were provided by the husband, and the 
balance consisted of the wife’s own 
funds from other sources? Also, could 
the husband loan his wife funds free of 
interest in order to acquire the invest- 
ments? 

Another question I would like answer- 
ed is about the recovery of depreciation. 
If IT own a house from which I derive 
rental income, and then decide to occupy 
the house myself, must I include as in- 
come all the depreciation claimed in the 
past?—R.R.F., Lachine, Que. 


Where a wife acquires investments. and 
part of the funds were provided by her 
husband, the income will be apportioned 
between the husband and wife for income 
tax purposes in proportion to the funds 
provided by the husband and funds from 
other sources. 

If the money from the husband were 
provided by way of loan, regardless of 
whether or not interest was charged. he 
would still be taxed on income from the 
investment of such money. 

In the matter of depreciation. the law 
provides that where property was used 
for the purpose of producing income, and 
then subsequently used for some other 
purpose, the property shall be deemed to 
have been disposed of at its fair market 
value at the time of change in its use. 
If you discontinue using the house for 
rental purposes and move into it your- 
self, then that will constitute a disposal 
at fair value for income tax purposes. If 
such fair value exceeds the depreciated 
value of the property, then such excess 
must be included in income to the extent 
that depreciation on the property has been 
claimed since 1948. For example. if the 
total depreciation claimed on the property 
since 1948 is $1,000 then the maximum 
amount that will be required to be brought 
into income is $1,000. regardless of the 
fair market value of the property. 

The impact of the additional tax on 
the recovery of capital cost allowance 
can usually be minimized by electing to 


apportion such recovery equally over th: 
preceding five years and avoiding th 
higher tax bracket that could result if 

substantial amount were included in on 
year. 

The tax treatment would be somewhat 
different if you owned several houses and 
then moved into one of them. Also, it 
should be borne in mind that it is the 
fair market value of the building only 
that is taken into consideration, and the 
value of land should be excluded in your 
computation. 


Disposal of Real Property 


I own real property which is assessed for 
municipal tax purposes in the amount of 
$4,500. If I sell this property for an 
amount considerably below the assessed 
value, say for $1,000 or less, am I liable 
to create an income tax problem?—J.T.P.., 


London, Ont. 


There are many factors to be considered 
in determining whether or not an income 
tax or a gift tax liability could result 
from the sale of your house. Some of 
such factors would be: 

(1) Whether you were dealing at 
arm’s length with the purchaser: 

(2) The fair market value of the prop- 
erty at the date of sale: 

(3) Whether the sale was contingent 
to or part of another transaction: 

(4) Whether the sale was made to a 
person in your employ: 

(5) Whether the property was used 
for producing income. 

Ordinarily, if you sold the property to 
a “stranger” for an amount which was 
less than the fair value, that in itself 
would not give rise to a tax problem. 

On the other hand, there are many 
transactions which could result in taxa- 
tion. 

The Act provides that where a person 
carrying on business in Canada has sold 
anything to a person with whom he was 
not dealing at arm’s length at a price less 
than the fair market value, the fair 
market value and not the selling price 
will be used in computing the vendor’s 
income. Thus if a land sub-divider were 
to sell some lots to his brother for an 
amount of $2,000 and the lots had a fair 
market value of $8,000, his income will 
be computed as though he had in fact 
sold the lots for $8,000. 
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The foregoing provision does not ap- 
ply to the sale of depreciable property, 
in which case the actual selling price and 


not the fair market value would be 
taken into account. For example, sup- 
pose that your property cost $10,000, 


apportioned $2,000 for land and $8,000 
for buildings. Let us suppose further that 
you derive rental income from this build- 
ing and have been claiming capital cost 
allowance. You now sell the property 
to your brother for $5,000, apportioned 
$1.000 to land and $4,000 to building. 
$4,000 is the amount that will be used in 
computing your income. However, should 
your brother eventually sell the property 
for an amount greater than that which 
he paid to you. he will be required to 
bring into income the profit on the build- 
ing to the extent of the net depreciation 
that had been allowed to you in the past 
as well as that which had been allowed to 
him while he the owner of the 
property. 


Was 


Partnership Profits 


I operate a retail store in partnership with 
my son. During 1956, our weekly drawings 
exceeded our profits. On which amount are 
we required to compute our tax?—G.C., 
Walkerton, Ontario. 


In a partnership. each partner must include 
as income. his share of the partnership 
profits, before any deduction for partners’ 
drawings or salaries. 

Example: A and B are partners under 
an agreement whereby A and B are en- 
titled to receive monthly salaries of $600 
and $400 respectively. The balance of 
profits are to be divided equally. During 
the year they each drew $8.000. 

If the profit for the year. before the 
deduction of partner’s salaries was $20.- 


000, then the allocation would be as 
follows: 
A’s B’s 
Share Share 
Profit before 
Salaries $20,000 
Partner’s Salaries 
(12 months) 12.000 $7,200 $4.800 
Allocation of 
balance 8.000 4.000 4,000 
Income for Purposes 
of Taxation 20.000 11.200 8,800 
Deduct Drawings 
During Year 16.000 8.000 8.000 








Bal. of Earnings 
Added to 


Capital Acct. 4.000 3.200 800 






Each partner is credited with his salary 
(if applicable) and his share of the profit. 
This total is his income from the business, 
which is unaffected by actual drawings. It 
is his capital account which his drawings 
affect as shown above. 
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A Personal 
Matter... 


Just as there are many types of 
people, there are many types of 
investors. Some have substantial 
amounts to invest... many more 
have medium amounts. Some are 
familiar with the basic elements 
of sound investment. others have 
little experience . . . or in fact. no 
experience at all. With some, safety 
is a chief concern. others regard 
income as more important. and an 
increasing number are interested 
in acquiring sound securities with 


growth possibilities. 


All this really means that no 

| two people have exactly the same 
investment problem because no 

two requirements are exactly alike. 

But despite many differences there 

is one thing common to all investors 

...-itis that every person’s invest- 

ment problem is a very personal 

matter . . . a subject that he 

| doesn’t care to discuss with just 
| anyone but. nevertheless. a sub- 
| ject on which he will often welcome 


experienced help. 


That is the kind of help which 

| we can provide ... and have been 
providing for many years. It may 

be the kind of assistance you would 

like to have. If so, we invite you 

to get in touch with us personally 

... by dropping in at any of our 

offices .. . or if more convenient. 

by mail. Either way, you'll be 


most welcome. 





A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 





Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA WINNIPES CALGARY LONDON 
HAMILTON OTTAWA KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES 


OWEN SOUND 





Those Happiness Pills 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 
of them, because they have become amen- 
able to psychotherapy and other forms of 
treatment, can be discharged. 

But the hospital, and similar institu- 
tions across the continent, have come up 
against the problem of where to send 
some of these patients when they are 
ready to leave. Some of them have been 
in the hospital for as long as 20 years 
and their families cannot be located. In 
a few cases a wife or husband may, not 
unreasonably, have made other arrange- 
ments and acquired other responsibilities 
incompatible with the presence of the dis- 
charged patient. In such cases, it is pos- 
sible that the tranquilizer has produced 
more problems than it has solved. 

In the same general sense there is some 
justification for the warning of doctors 
and psychologists that there are certain 
dangers in the indiscriminate use of tran- 
quilizers by people who are not mentally 
ill, in the common conception of the term, 
but who seek artificial aid in coping with 
the normal problems of everyday life. 

As Dr. Hans Selye and his colleagues 
have shown, stress is a normal part of life 
and the removal of all stress incapacitates 
one for living. But this does not mean 
that it is wrong to take sensible measures 


to avoid or counter the abnormal amount 
of stress which modern life frequently 
imposes. 

Dr. Alistair MacLeod of the Mental 
Hygiene Institute of Montreal finds tran- 
quilizers extremely valuable in dealing with 
a group of disturbed children for whose 
care he is responsible. Rough, violent, 
over-excited youngsters are brought to a 
state in which they can be reasoned with. 

A businessman coping with a sick wife, 
a houseful of demanding children and an 
exacting boss was irritable and impatient 
at home and ineffective at his job. His 
doctor put him on tranquilizers and he 
became much more relaxed, easier to live 
and work with and able to cope with his 
situation. 

Some doctors worry about possible 
“side-effects” of the tranquilizers. There 
is some reason to believe that, used in 
large amounts over a long time, they 
may produce physical illness. It seems 
true also that in people who are suffer- 
ing from depressive illness of a severe 
nature the tranquilizers may _ increase 
rather than relieve the depression. 

Most of these side effects have been 
observed in hospitals or clinics where 
severely ill people are sometimes treated 
with heroic doses of the drugs. There is 


little reason to believe that the compar 
atively small dosage contained in the pills 
obtainable at the corner drug store can do 
any serious harm. In this connection it 
is pertinent to observe that almost any 
drug, or food for that matter, can do harm 
if over-used. 


The important thing to remember about 
the tranquilizers is that they canno 
provide the user with intellectual anc 
physical abilities which he does not act 
ually possess. 

You can shoot a race-horse full of dope 
but you cannot make him run faste: 
than he could in the first place. 

This is the big limitation of the 
tranquilizers and the main reason why 
they will, after the present burst of popu 
larity and great expectations has run its 
course, find their own reasonable level! 
of usefulness. 

They tell a story around Montreal oi 
one executive who never said much at 
a conference and thus acquired a repu 
tation for quiet wisdom. But one day he 
felt that the time had come to assert 
himself, took a couple of tranquilizers 
and with great confidence and some elo- 
quence made a long statement showing 
clearly that he did not know his job. He 
was fired, and it is said that a good many 
of his colleagues took the lesson to heart 
and the consumption of tranquilizers 
dropped sharply among them thereafter 
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story. ‘BEFORE THEY 


CALL’ which was writ. cCelve actual assignments, just as if you 
en around a few facts were right at work on a great metropolitan 


that I had picked up 


at a Missionary meet- daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
ing in Ottawa’'—George and constructively criticized. Thoroughly 
experienced, practical, 


M. Bowman, Suite 306 
221 Victoria, Toronto 


AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you 


training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
continuous writing —the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


7 Newspaper Institute training is based on ' 
d I the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts | 

rR and keeps you writing in your own home, |! 
Magazine accepted my On your own time. Week by week you re- Mrs. 
\ 

| 





How do | you know you cant write? 


Study Council). 


Aptitude 
Mr. \ 


Mz: 


active writers are 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your FREE W'rit:ng 








responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 
ever attempted even the least bit of you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive. 
self-flavored style — undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

? Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabu 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50. and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on business, homemaking, hobbies, travels, sports, news items 
local, church and club activities, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the mo 
anyone becomes a_ ment. 
writer until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writ- 
ing—of gathering material about which to 
talent, their insight, 
their background and their confidence as 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. Its FREE. Just mail the coupon today and sec 
what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. (Founded 1925). (Licensed! 
by State of New York). (Approved Member National Home 


Test and further information about writing for 


profit, as promised in Saturday Night, May 11, 1997. 


Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
Washington, London and Ottawa 
rned to a device that would found per- 
:anently a North American commitment 
: preserve Europe and the peace of the 
orld. And out of these searchings—aid- 
i by the accident of Senator Vanden- 
‘rg’s strategic role in bringing the Sen- 
e abreast of these new and necessary 
S. obligations and in destroying the 
last claims of “isolationism” — there 
merged the North Atlantic Treaty, sign- 
i on April 4, 1949, by Belgium, Canada, 
}yenmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
hourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
nited Kingdom and the United States. 


A re-reading of the treaty almost a 
decade later suggests that it is a quite 
remarkable although very brief docu- 
ment—testifying that drafting brevity and 
international obligations often go hand 
in hand. Linked by language and spirit 
to the UN Charter and particularly to the 
provisions for “individual and collective 
self-defence” provided for in Article 51, 
the treaty re-created the Atlantic war- 
time alliance. and gave it new dimen- 
sions, permanence and a philosophy. For 
it was to bind the parties for at least 
twenty years with the right to denounce 
thereafter upon one year’s notice. 

Its central concepts were threefold: 
first and foremost, that an attack upon 
one member was an attack upon all; sec- 
ond, that the parties will by themselves, 
and by help to each other, “develop their 
individual and collective capacity to re- 
‘ist armed attack”; and third, friendly 
political consultation, economic collabor- 
ition and cultural exchange were to mo- 
tivate the members. 

The immediate aim of the signatories 
was to keep the United States and Brit- 
iin on the continent to offset the presence 


NATO: Seeking A Reason 


of the Soviets across the Elbe, while a 
secondary objective, particularly for the 
Brussels Pact states, was to assure the 
dilution of Germany in a reviving Eu- 
rope. These two goals at that moment co- 
incided so as to give a high degree of un- 
animity to the purposes of all parties. 

And pervading the general climate of 
the day was a fresh hope for the integra- 
tion of Europe itself, expressed partly 
through this fashioning of the “Atlantic 
Community” not only as a military con- 
cept but as a great economic and cultur- 
al system that would go beyond the soli- 
darity of arms and emphasize the unity 
of peoples. 

The bleak days of Stalinism and the 
carnage in Korea spurred the member 
States to forge the alliance into an au- 
thentic instrument of common military 
command and supply, able to resist if not 
to destroy the assumed 200 to 250 So- 
viet-satellite divisions waiting from _ the 
Elbe and in depth back toward the Rus- 
sian heartland. To offset this great supe- 
riority in Soviet conventional forces in 
being there lay the stockpile of U.S. nu- 
clear weapons and the air carriers cap- 
able of strategic delivery to any point on 
the compass in the northern hemisphere. 
The addition of Turkey and Greece to 
the Alliance in February, 1952, and of 
West Germany in May, 1955, provided 
bases and new protection on the eastern 
flank and added 60 millions of the most 
industrious and vigorous people in Eu- 
rope to the sources of western power. 

In six years NATO largely achieved its 
initial military objective. 

Arms alone were not NATO’s only 
achievement, for in the story of interna- 
tional organizations and their modern 
flowering the place of NATO has been 
unique. Who would ever have thought 


that a peacetime alliance would permit 
each member state to look into the budg- 
ets and national incomes of the others 
in order to estimate critically the extent 
to which all were contributing their fair 
share to the common task? NATO's An- 
nual Review was an utterly new experi- 
ment in international machinery. This is 
collective security that goes beyond 
promises, and demands day-by-day ful- 
filment. 

In the NATO Council the smallest 
state has a theoretical veto because of the 
unanimity rule, yet the habit here is not 
to vote but to await the emergence of a 
consensus which then provides unanimity. 
In the spectrum of international organ- 
izations, wherein the range of real and 
fictitious obligations is very wide indeed, 
NATO stands out at the extreme position 
where the degree of legal duty is most 
acute and the impact on individual mem- 
bers, of the collective belief and will, 
most direct and effective. 

With all of this achievement. every- 
thing has not been well with the Alliance. 

NATO first was rooted in fear and fear 
had been slowly ebbing from the public 
if not the official mind of the West. From 
the death of Stalin to the failure of NA- 
TO as a “family” to have anticipated or 
resolved the tragic divisions between the 
principal allies over middle eastern 
problems. many weighty factors have com- 
pelled a search for new reasons that 
would assure the alliance a life beyond 
the days when panic and urgency in the 
face of the Soviet power will have been 
dissolved by time and new considerations. 

The inquiry by the “Three Wise Men” 
—Martino. Lange and Pearson — made 
public last December 1956, attempted to 
re-appraise the methods and goals~ of 
NATO and its fifteen members. 

The report makes a number of impor- 
tant recommendations particularly in the 
following areas: increased political con- 
sultation with special reference to foreign 
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Oh yes... whenever | have any 
money | can spare, | get in 
touch with Dominion 
Securities. | feel that the 


the greater my : 
income and security. / 
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Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


/ Dominion SEcuRITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg (AA 
New York London, Eng. 














ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
SHARE SUBDIVISION 


THE SHAREHOLDERS of Aluminium 
Limited on April 25th, 1957 approved a 
three-for-one subdivision of the Com- 
pany’s shares which will become effec- 
tive on May 4th, 1957. It will not be 
necessary for shareholders to send in 
their share certificates for exchange 
following this subdivision, because: 

(i) Provision has been made for each 
share certificate outstanding prior 
to that date (including certificates 
issued prior to the 1952 and 1948 
subdivisions of the Company’s 
shares) to continue to represent 
the number of shares set out an 
its face. 

(ii) The Company will mail to each 
shareholder an additional certifi- 
cate representing the additionai 
shares to which he has become 
entitled because of the subdivision 
of the shares registered in his 
name (as well as the additional 
shares resulting from the earlier 
subdivisions where no certificates 
were issued therefor). These ad- 
ditional share certificates will be 
mailed on or about May 18th, 
1957 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on May 
3rd, 1957. 


Montreal, Quebec, 
April 26th, 1957. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED. 
J. A. DULLEA 


Secretary 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share on the Series 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares and a dividend of fifty- 
six and one quarter cents (56'%c) 
on the Series ‘’B’ 412% Cumula- 
tive Redeemable Preferred Shares 
of the Company have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending June 
30, 1957 payable July 2, 1957 to 
shareholders of record May 31, 











By Order of the Board. 
R. R. MERIFIELD, 


Montreal, April 29, 1957 


policy matters; intensification of the ac- 
tivities contemplated by Article 2 of the 
Treaty dealing with economic and cul- 
tural cooperation although little new ma- 
chinery is contemplated except a Com 
mittee of Economic Advisors to assis! 
the Council; an Annual Political Ap- 
praisal by the Secretary General to match 
the Annual Review of military and eco. 
nomic contributions to the alliance; great- 
ly increased powers for the Secretary- 
General, allowing him to be the Chair 
man of the Council and to take the ini 
tiative in bringing matters to the atten 
tion of Council and most important, tc 
become a key figure in new provisions 
for the peaceful settlement of dispute: 
among members. Finally, the report wa 
very much aware that public knowledge 
of NATO has been limited and this may 
have contributed to the failure to em- 
phasize the non-military aspects of the 
Alliance, the underlying “Atlantic Com- 
munity” idea, upon which in the end the 
system may stand or fall. 

But even if there could have been the 
fullest attention paid to these matters the 
dilemma of NATO's future would yet 
remain difficult to resolve. 

The world today is “running scared”, 
but its fears have taken on a different 
quality from those which prompted the 
Alliance. The age of fission and fusion 
has thrown perspectives on to different 
planes and the security of retaliation is 
losing its appeal as a permanent policy. 
Thus the military foundations of NATO 
—its most immediate reason for existence 
—are being nibbled away by the frustra- 
tions of defending the impossible, an ad- 
mission made in the recent United King- 
dom White Paper on defence. The eco- 
nomic objectives of NATO are largely 
being resolved by other agencies, notably 
OEEC, the European Payments Union. 
GATT, and soon more dramatically, by 
the Common Market. 

The hopes for more cultural inter- 
changes in a sense are superfluous. Prob- 
ably few regional cultures and _ societies 
in history have as much in common and 
have so extensive a daily interplay with 
each other as the Atlantic Community 
Indeed, it may be unwise to stress the 
uniqueness of the West, even within the 
family, lest the white and the West ex 
aggerate by implication their color and 
their civilization as against the black, the 
brown and the yellow at a moment when 
what we have in common with other col 
ors and societies should begin to be 
underscored almost as much as what we 
share among ourselves. 

The Alliance will survive so long as 
the practical needs of the free world in 
the West so dictate. But other institu- 
tions, globally in the United Nations and 
regionally in purely European ones, may 
provide deeper and longer answers for 
the non-military rationale for which the 


Three Wisé Men made their search. 
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WHEN KURT SWINTON, General Manager 
of Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
leaves his office on Front St. in Toronto 
at 6 p.m., his working day is only half 
over. After the fifteen minute drive to 
his home in the Moore Park district (via 
a °54 Buick), and dinner, Swinton re- 
treats to his basement den. 

It is “a completely equipped office”’— 
where he spends the evening (until | 
a.m.) working on some project sponsor- 
ed by the United Nations Association of 
Toronto (of which he is president), the 
Canadian Institute of Public Affairs (an 
executive member), the National Educa- 
tion Committee of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education (of which he is chair- 
man), the Institute of Adult Education, 
or in preparing a speech for the Canadian 
Club, the Empire Club, or one of the 
other two dozen organizations which he 
has addressed in the past. 

These activities keep Swinton on a 
gruelling schedule which allows six hours 
sleep a night and a seven-day work-week. 
But, he explains, “I love it. My wife (who 
is President of the Women’s Section of 
the U.N. in Toronto) and I decided some 
time ago that we could devote our leisure 
time in a number of ways. We both de- 
cided this was the most rewarding”. 

During daylight hours Swinton is re- 
sponsible for the distribution, merchan- 
dising and sales of Edison's dictating and 
recording equipment for business. Em- 
ploying over 100 people, the company 
has eight branch offices across the coun- 
try and 23 independent dealers who are 
urged by the tall, friendly, General Man- 
ager to “stress service even above sales”. 

Electronics has been a life-long inter- 
est for Swinton. Born in Vienna, in 1915, 
where his father owned an electrical tube 
business, Swinton attended the Technical 
University where he gained a B.A. in 
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Kurt Swinton 


Service Above Sales 


He works 13 hours during an average day (which includes Sun- 


day). His greatest problem is “finding enough time for work”. 


Mathematics and Physics and an M.A. in 
Radio and Television Engineering. After 
graduation in 1938, he dismissed ideas of 
joining his father’s business and left Aus- 
tria “because I couldn’t agree with Hit- 
ler’s ideas”. He emigrated to England 
where he was engaged in research work 
for the British Admiralty until 1940, 
when he was classed, along with 50,000 
others, as an enemy alien. 

From England, he was sent to a Cana- 
dian camp for enemy aliens. When, in 
early 1942, he was released after being 
completely investigated, he found he 
couldn’t get a job because of his back- 
ground. He went to the RCMP for help, 
and when they heard of his training, “they 
grabbed me”. He joined the Royal Cana- 
dian Corps of Signals, and in a short 
time was Technical Assistant to the Di- 
rector General of Signals Production in 
the Research Department of Munitions 
and Supply. Later he was appointed As- 
sistant Director of Electronics and Com- 
munication Design at National Defence 
Headquarters in Ottawa with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. Swinton dismisses his 
war-time duties lightly — “[ was com- 
manding what is commonly known as a 
‘chair-born brigade’, but I did have the 
distinction of knowing that at one time | 
was the only ‘enemy alien’ holding a com- 
mission in His Majesty’s Forces”. 

When war ended he joined the R.C.A. 
Victor Co. in Montreal as General Man- 
ager of the Electronics Division. In 1949 
he left, and along with three other part- 
ners founded a company which manufac- 
tured magnetic tape recording machines. 
He left the company after he had built it 
up to second position in the industry. 

In ’54, he became General Manager of 
Thomas Edison Co. of Canada. Since that 
time, sales have more than doubled and 
profits have shown a sharp increase as 
Swinton streamlined operations to cut 


costs and increase efficiency. He covers 
over 100,000 miles a year on_ business, 
and saves time by working on trains and 
planes. 

In addition to his other “extra-curricu- 
lar ‘interests’ Swinton spends much of 
his “free time” as a guest speaker. He 
figures, “I have spoken at least on 100 
different occasions during the last two 
years” on international affairs, the only 
subject he will discuss publicly. This in- 
terest began in 1948, when, with no for- 
mal training, he was nominated to repre- 
sent the Montreal Board of Trade at the 
Montreal Debating Contest. He won the 
championship. 

In the same year he gave up sports as 
a hobby: he had been Austrian Table- 
Tennis Champion in 1935, the National 
Fencing Champion of Austria (three 
times) and Quebec Foil Champion in 
1948. 

Swinton recently founded the Canadian 
Commentator, a monthly periodical de- 
voted to opinion. “I don’t intend to have 
anything to do with the editorial con- 
tent, because, frankly, I’m not a writer”. 

Armed with a large vocabulary which 
is chipped with a slight accent, he finds 
great enjoyment in conversation. As one 
of his friends recently said, “he has a 
wonderful! wit. Most people find him bru- 
tally honest about himself and his own 
opinions”. 

Three months ago Swinton set a prece- 
dent—he took a three-week vacation with 
his wife in Cuba, the first real holiday he 
has had in 20 years. Summer holidays 
consist of long weekends with his wife 
and three children at their cottage on Lake 
Simcoe, where he boasts, “I have another 
completely equipped office”. 

By his own admission he is contented. 
“I’m enjoying life, probably because I 
know that hard work brings its own re- 
wards.” 






Maritime Prospects 
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and dignity of the proud people for whom 
they are designed. 

For many years, the Maritimes have 
sought a better deal from the Federal 
Government — not as a handout, but as 
something to which they are entitled. The 
BNA Act recognized that Canadian na- 
tionality, based on transcontinental poli- 
cies, imposes unequal burden on the va- 
rious regions. The Maritimes have felt, 
with just cause, that compensation for the 
economic penalties suffered was inade- 
quate. Such compensation is quite differ- 
ent from a handout. Rather, it is a redis- 
tribution of the benefits of nationhood, in 
keeping with the costs. How much money 
should be involved in such transfers could 
be determined only through continuing 
study and negotiation. 

A distinction should be clearly drawn 
between compensation and other sorts of 
grants, such as the tax equalization pay- 
ments now being arranged. If, after le- 
gitimate claims have been taken care of, 
revenues will not provide for adequate ser- 
vices, then national policy may require 
additional grants—call them equalization 
payments, if you will. 

Instead of the approach of the Gordon 
Commission, which is mainly directed to- 
wards subsidy, a more desirable course for 
the Maritimes might be to strive for a bet- 
ter application of existing resources, both 
human and material. In this regard, the 
Report recommends a new approach to 
Maritime agriculture. It would involve a 
land use classification coupled with a pro- 
gram for consolidation of holdings. Un- 
doubtedly, these steps are both logical and 
wholly desirable. They should be, how- 
ever, only part of a much larger program 
that would embrace a renovation and re- 
construction of all aspects of the regional 
economy where the need is evident. How- 
ever, rather than coming from the kindly 
hand of Big Brother in Ottawa, the incen- 
tive would stem from within the Mari- 
times: it would be based on local judg- 
ment, experience and inspiration. 

Some suggestions come to mind. These 
are by no means comprehensive. They are 
directional and only part of an over-all 
program that should be flexible and ex- 
panding so that it could deal with old 
problems, and meet new problems as they 
arise. 

One of the most obvious weaknesses of 
the Maritime provinces is their economic 
and political smallness. In recent times 
they have set up an economic council that 
is intended to co-ordinate their common 
interests at a business rather than a pol- 
itical level. However, if the many prob- 
lems are to be attacked effectively, it may 
take a body with real substance, a new 
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supra-provincial authority that can oper- 
ate, as well as co-ordinate, in the best in- 
terests of the region. 

Altogether, this region has a population 
of 134 million people. Their joint political 
and financial strength is very much great- 
er than that of the provinces acting indi- 
vidually. Where joint problems require 
the raising and spending of money, this 
could be made less costly and more effec- 
tive. Projects that would be entirely be- 
yond the capacity of any of the individual 
provinces could be brought easily within 
the competence of the region as a whole. 

This does not imply or suggest a dimi- 
nution of provincial autonomy. Other 
than in the field of common problems and 
interests, all would be as now. The vehicle 
for co-operation could be non-political 
boards and agencies equipped with dele- 
gated powers in their particular fields. 

Such co-operation should include re- 
search that would seek new opportunities. 
This in turn could lead to development 
projects financed by the joint credit of 
the entire region. It would be possible to 
assist the establishment of new industries 
and to provide facilities that would low- 
er the cost of services and improve pro- 
ductivity, thus enhancing income and em- 
ployment potential. 

The high cost of living is a serious 
weakness in the Maritime economy. Al- 
though wages generally are much below 
the national average, the cost of the 
things the average Canadian family buys 
are more expensive. As a result, the stand- 
ard of living tends to be comparatively 
low. 

An important factor in the high costs 
is the price of foods—and the relatively 
narrow choice available at prices within 
reach of the average family. It is not un- 
reasonable to associate poor diet with the 
lassitude of the people; coupled with low 
incentive, it could produce indifference. 
Without too much exaggeration, we may 
attribute a part of the backwardness to 
these factors. Of course, it would be im- 
possible to support such a thesis with con- 
vincing data. 

The high cost of food is but a manifes- 
tation of a basic problem—that of a badly 
neglected and run-down agricultural in- 
dustry. In addition to the recommenda- 
tions of the Report for classification of 
land use and the consolidation of holdings, 
there is another need that should comple- 
ment this. If a real improvement in Mari- 
time agriculture is to be achieved, the 
farmers must be educated to cultivate the 
land correctly and advised on what to 
grow. By such means great improvements 
could be made in what has become a di- 
lapidated industry. 

Marketing of export crops is another 
field where only rudimentary steps have 


been taken. The Maritimes have a num- 
ber of cash crops such as fish, apples, po- 
tatoes, etc., that are either sold abroad 
or not sold at all. Here is a field where it 
would seem logical to establish agencies 
that would gather, process or prepare, 
store if necessary, and then market and 
ship an entire crop. Both costs and pro- 
ceeds would be distributed evenly—with 
due regard for quality as well as volume 
produced. The organization of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board could provide a pat- 
tern. As things are today, a fisherman at 
one port may receive 5¢ a pound for his 
cod, while at another port the price is 
less than 3¢ a pound. In the latter case 
the fisherman probably has difficulty find- 
ing a buyer—and feels lucky to be able 
to sell at all. In general terms, a similar 
situation prevails in the marketing of ap- 
ples and other products. Through official 
regional marketing agencies, these inequi- 
ties could be reduced, if not eliminated. 

One particular industry that has never 
received anything like the attention it de- 
serves is the tourist industry. Accommo- 
dation in the Maritimes is seldom excel- 
lent, and frequently inadequate. Meals are 
usually mediocre. This is true even at 
some of the more pretentious resorts. Yet 
this region is endowed with natural fa- 
cilities for recreation and vacationing that 
are unequalled on this continent. The need 
is for good roads in the right places, and 
better (but not necessarily more expen- 
sive) living and eating facilities. A more 
liberal approach to the sale of liquor 
would do no harm, either. 


Accessibility is of great importance. A- 


tourist paradise is worth very little unless 
the cash customers can get there easily. 
Here is a field where lower rail and air 
fares, and better road and boat facilities 
are very necessary and urgently required. 
A low-cost automobile rental service 
would help. Speaking generally, the high 
cost of an airline ticket from Ontario to 
the east coast more than absorbs any sav- 
ing, compared with a more expensive holi- 
day on the New England coast. 

Geography has given the Maritimes 
much in common with the adjacent New 
England states. Many of their problems 
are the same. Here is a field where an 
intra-provincial approach could lead to 
better co-operation in helping to solve 
mutual problems. For although New 
England is a competitor in several fields, 
even in these a joint approach could yield 
handsome returns. 

These superficial suggestions do not pro- 
vide a panacea for a depressed area. Per- 
haps they provide a blueprint for a dy- 
namic approach that has as its aim more 
complete and economic usage of existing 
resources. Operation “Boot Straps” won't 
make a silk purse, but it may tidy up the 
sow’s ear. Of course, the Maritimes can- 
not be madé/into a booming Ontario, but 
where is the ;Blue Noser who would be an 
Upper Canadian? 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


by transformed the conditions of politics 
in the larger nation. 

What has the advent of television 
meant to politics in Western Canada? 
Here, again, we find that the shattered 
older parties have yielded the initiative 
to the newcomers. In British Columbia, 
both the Social Credit and CCF parties 
have taken a keen interest in TV: by 
showing good sense and intelligence they 
are using it to considerable advantage. 
In Saskatchewan the CCF government 
has produced a number of remarkable in- 
formational radio programs for which it 
buys time on private stations. In Western 
Canada the older parties seem unable 
to go beyond the traditional techniques 
of engineering political consent: public 
meetings, mewspaper advertising, _ bill- 
boards, door-bell ringing. 

To a marked degree the situation in 
Western Canada finds a parallel at the na- 
tional level. Liberal and Conservative 
MP’s have not yet realized the political 
possibilities of radio and TV. 

One receives the impression, from their 
performances on the new media during 
the last few years, that Liberal spokes- 
men practically have to be dragged, 
screaming, to the studios. As the party in 
power, the Liberals naturally have to play 
along with radio and TV. But they seem 
unable and reluctant to use these media 
effectively and unequivocally. On panel 
discussions, especially, Liberals usually 
look as if they are hoping desperately to 
be saved by the bell. To a slightly lesser 
degree, Conservatives leave the same im- 
pression of reluctance and incapacity to 
debate issues vigorously. 

It may, then, fairly be claimed that, 
Social Crediters and CCF-ers excepted, 
individual politicians have as yet hardly 
begun to exploit the new media. Some 
will argue, however, that the first real 
test of TV on a national scale occurred 
at the Progressive Conservative Conven- 
tion last December. 

What impact did that convention make 
on the Canadian people? Perhaps the 
most remarkable effect of the use of the 
new media was the multiplication of per- 
Spectives in terms of which the conven- 
tion could be experienced. The actual 
convention being held in Ottawa was car- 
ried on both English and French radio 
and TV networks. Each of these four per- 
spectives provided a different interpreta- 
tion of the convention. A radio listener 
in Edmonton did not hear the same con- 
vention as a radio listener in Three Riv- 
ers; nor did a TV spectator in the Que- 
bec parish of St. Denis see the same con- 
vention as a TV spectator in Vancouver. 
Significant changes in the organization 
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The TV Election Factor 


and functioning of the convention were 
introduced with the hope of appealing 
more effectively to the TV audience. 

American influence was also evident in 
the efforts of the floor managers to create 
a sense of urgency, carefully thought out, 
studiously elaborated. 

In spite of all the efforts to imitate the 
techniques of American television elec- 
tioneering, the convention didn’t quite 
come off. Curiously enough, as a spec- 
tacle, it was popular in French Canada. 
But all the reports indicate that it did not 
arouse English Canada to the Progressive 
Conservative cause. The failure of Con- 
servative leaders to offer any new polit- 
ical ideas was much more apparent when 
witnessed on TV than when one read 
their speeches in the daily newspapers. 

As yet, the influence of public relations 
agencies on the television appearances of 


Canadian politicians bears no  resem- 
blance to what Madison Avenue has 
achieved in the United States. But, with 
the increasing use of television in politics, 
the professionals from the agencies are 
bound to take over the direction of elec- 
tion campaigns in this country. On tele- 
vision today the politician has to compete 
with singers, wrestlers, comedians, and 
boy wonders. Eventually, the politician 
will only be as of gaining and holding a 
TV audience, good as his professional. 

Obviously, the politician who can af- 
ford the most expensive professional help 
will be the one who will make the most 
effective appearance on television. Used 
by politicians under the direction of ex- 
pert opinion moulders, television becomes 
a very dangerous influence in politics and 
a genuine threat to the democratic pro- 
cess. 

The outlook for the future is so omi- 
nous that we ought seriously to ask the 
question: Should politicians be allowed 
to appear on television at all? 





this is an ice cube 


It has a good many uses, but one of its most intriguing 
is immersion in three ounces of Brights Vermouth. 
Sweet or Dry. This drink is called, reasonably enough 


**Vermouth on-the-rocks.”’ 


If you have ever tasted this drink and do not raise your 
voice in its loud praise, it is probably due to a natural 
diffidence of character. Adherents of this drink like to 


think of themselves, smugly, 


as a select clique. 


Although this is probably true today, even Lloyd’s will 
not wager that it will be true tomorrow. Because the 
fame of this stimulating cocktail is spreading. Not like 
wildfire, mind you, but . . . spreading. 

Why not you ask, like wildfire? Because Vermouth is a 
special wine made with a variety of costly herbs i imported 
from many parts of the world. Not everybody appreciates 
the intriguingly exotic flavour they impart to the host 
wine. To give you some idea, among the herbs used in the 
careful preparation of Bright’s Dry or Sweet Vermouth 
are Roman wormwood, coriander seeds, Cinchona bark, 
European centaury, sweet marjoram, camomile, angelica, 
orris, gentian cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg and cardamon. 
By trying ‘Vermouth on-the-rocks” you will reward 


yourself, you will intrigue your guests, and you will 
please the producers of Bright’s fine Canadian wines. 


For one of the most fascinating accounts of wine making in Canada read “‘ The 
Story of President Champagne’ ’ which tells in detail how this wine is produced. 
Just write Bright’s Wines, Lachine, Quebec and a free copy will be sent you 


post haste. 
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Quiz Program 


THE NORMAN case cannot be forgotten. 
Too many important questions remain un- 
answered — questions that affect the in- 
tegrity of every Canadian. One of the 
first jobs of the new Federal Government 
elected next month must be to provide 
Canadians with the answers. 

How much of the information in the 
files of the RCMP is based on the uncor- 
roborated reports of “secret agents”? 
What safeguards are there to ensure that 
the characters of innocent people are not 
jeopardized by the unchecked material 
in the police files—by the rumors, suspi- 
cions and garbled data collected by the 
agents and tucked away. without evalua- 
tion, by the RCMP? That, apparently, is 
the sort of thing that happens. It happen- 
ed in the Norman case. 

Through what channels does “security” 
information pass from Canada to the 
United States? What governmental checks 
are there on such information in passage? 
The first’ RCMP report on Dr. Norman 
was prepared in 1940. It lay in RCMP 
files for 10 years, and then was passed 
on to U.S. security agencies as “an un- 
assessed and unevaluated bit of informa- 
tion”. Two months later. a new report on 
Dr. Norman went to the U.S.—‘‘we have 
arrived at the decision that the informa- 
tion given is one either of mistaken 
identity or unfounded rumor’”’. 

Is the RCMP a power to itself? What 
is the role of the Minister of Justice— 
guardian of the individual’s liberty and 
integrity or of a system of “security” that 
mocks the public’s right to know what is 
being done by servants of the state? 

The next Government must dig for the 
answers, and publish them. 


Number Please 


A MEMBER of Parliament recently com- 
plained that the new issues of Canadian 
Stamps verged dangerously on abstract 
design and were “as much out of touch 
with the general public as the CBC’s 
ballet dancers”. Actually, the stamps are 
about as abstract in design as a Landseer 
engraving. If they are meant for any spe- 
cial group it must be the people with 50- 
50 vision. Everyone else must fumble 
with glasses and then carry the stamp to 
a strong north light before he can be 
sure that it has the right value to take a 
letter on its way. 

This situation so exasperated an ac- 
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quaintance of ours that he took to identi- 
fying stamps by their design rather than 
by their denomination. “I'll take a dol- 
lar’s worth of Rocky Mountain Goats and 
fifty cents’ worth of Native Muskox,” he 
would say, to the confusion of the clerk, 
who usually couldn't identify even the 
animals. 

If the Postal Department would plain- 
ly mark the values of the stamps, the 
public would probably be so grateful that 
it wouldn't bother raising any question 
about the gun-shy retriever on the new 
issue, Or quibble about whether the fe- 
male swimmer was actually breathing 
from under her left elbow. 


Now, Voyager 


Passport officer Christopher H. West has 
urged people to “smile when having your 
passport picture taken”. The wild strained 
look is unnecessary, so just try to appear 
natural and relaxed. Border officials, he 
suggests, are cheered by a smiling pass- 
port photograph. 

We are doubtful about this. Nothing 
can be less infectious than the kind of 
smile that is deliberately directed at a 
camera lens. “Just try to look natural and 
relaxed,” a photographer friend of ours 
once urged a convulsively smiling subject. 
“T can’t.” his subject said bleakly. “I’ve 
just been made president of the Optimist 
Club:” 

If you don’t want to appear conspicu- 
ous on your passport, just look like 
everyone else—that is, wild and strained. 
Otherwise you may be detained at the 
border. 


The Socred Invasion 


LIBERAL, Conservative and CCF leaders 
profess not to be alarmed by the Social 
Credit invasion of the East. They are, 
rather, amused by it. Tory leader John 
Diefenbaker cocked an eyebrow’ and 
wanted to know, “What invasion?”. St. 
Laurent the Younger described the So- 
creds as “crackpots and nuts” and their 
venture into the East as a publicity gag. 
CCF-er Harold Winch thought that Pre- 
mier Bennett of BC “stuck out his neck” 
when he led the Socreds into Ontario, 
and “got it lopped off’. And people who 
saw only the Toronto press accounts of 


ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
Tim was 6 years old. 





the Social Credit rally in Massey Hall 
might well have believed that Mr. Ben- 
nett and his colleagues suffered a defeat. 

The fact is that the Social Crediters 
did not flop in Toronto. Their meeting was 
much better organized and much livelier 
than the Diefenbaker rally. They permit- 
ted heckling and questioning, and their 
audience would have been just as big 
had they done what the Tories did — 
use buses to bring in hundreds of support- 
ers from places well outside the metro- 
politan area. If they put on a sustained 
effort of this kind, they could well be a 
force to be reckoned with by 1960 or 61. 

It’s extremely doubtful if the Socreds 
can make any headway against the Lib- 
erals and Conservatives in Ontario in next 
month’s voting. But they are making a 
strong impression on many minds. They 
have been particularly successful among 
buiness men, many of whom are wonder- 
ing if Social Credit (as practised, not 
preached) is not the only refuge for peo- 
ple of right-wing inclination. These are 
men who have contributed to the Con- 
servative war-chest in the past, but who 
hesitate to do so now because they think 
that John Diefenbaker would look better 
in the CCF than in the Tory party. 

For all their talk, the Social Crediters 
hope to come out of this election as a 
strong third party, and out of the next 
one as the official opposition. To suc- 
ceed, they must swallow big chunks of 
Conservative support in Ontario. And off 
their performance in Toronto, it will take 
something more constructive than sneers 
to stop them. 


Customer on the Couch 


ONE OF the latest tools of “sales engin- 
eers” is Motivation Research, or explora- 
tion in depth of customer-psychology. Ig- 
noring the Ego and the Super-Ego, which 
are high in sales resistance, the explorers 
concentrate on the Id, which is a reservoir 
of impulses and pleasure-drives and hence 
a pushover for a 1957 model with high 
fins. The ideal customer under these cir- 
cumstances is a man who is _ strongly 
attracted by somebody else’s wife and 
whose impulses have been sharply curbed 
by his inhibitive Ego and watchful Super- 
Ego. This means he is in exactly the right 
state of mind to make an emotional trans- 
fer to a 300-hp super-charged hard-top. 
No wonder we have so many new models 
on the roads and so many accidents at 
the intersections. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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AT LAST! 
I BROKE 100! 


It’s a great day in the life of every golfer when he first 


“breaks a hundred”... and of course the occasion 


ngin- 
lora- calls for a celebration in an imperial manner. | M D P RI] A L 
j. Ig- 
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Tvoir or get together for good fellowship, a 
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high Imperial in the distinctive decanter is recognized 

se CANADIAN WHISKY 

ongly 
and mellow... it is a fine whisky of truly Imperial quality. 


irbed IN THE DISTINCTIVE DECANTER 


When you honour your friends in a toast, 


everywhere as worthy of the occasion. Smooth. ... 
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Can | make 
time mailing 
packages ! 


Even if you are a one-man office, 
or the female other half of one...you 
can afford a postage meter. And get 
rid of lick-and-stick mailing forever! 


The DM, desk model postage meter, 
is made particularly for the small office 
One user in three spends less than $1 a 
day for postage. 

Anybody can easily use a DM. You 
print postage as you need it—in any 
amount, for any kind of mail. Insert the 
envelope, dial the amount of postage 
wanted, and press the lever—and your 
letter is stamped. Postmarked, too, so it 
can take less time in the postoffice, often 
catch earlier trains and planes. And with 
every meter stamp, you can print your 
own small ad, if you want one. 

Postage for parcel post is printed on 


No more late 
mailing, Myr ! 


Sticking stamps 
is so dispiriting ! 
And sloppy! 


Somebody 


Guess wholl be 
late for a date ? 


Now every office can have one! 


special tape. And there’s a moistener 
for sealing envelopes! 

With a postage meter, you always 
have the right stamp on hand. Your 
postage is protected from loss, theft, 
damage, automatically accounted for, 


Tuere’s a meter, hand or electric, for 
every office. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office to show you—or send 
coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide 
with rates for all classes of mail. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Fostage Meter 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 


snitches stamps 
and Im the fall girl! 


















Sending statements 
a chore no more! 























Learn all about 
meter mailing... 
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PITNEY-BOWES OF CANADA, LTD. 
Dept. 1212, 1156 Bay St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


(CD Send free postal Guide [() Send booklet 
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